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Preface 


This study of student spending at Indiana University is 
based on data covering the academic year, 1951-1952, collected 
by means of personal interviews from a sample of 678 students. 
Each name was drawn at random from one of seven strata 
into which the student body was divided. The study was 
undertaken to determine how much students spend, how they 
allocate their spending among different items in the student 
budget, the patterns and variations in the spending of different 
groups of students, and the relative importance of different 
sources of income of students on the Bloomington campus of 
Indiana University. 

The study could not have been made without the impor- 
tant and time-consuming help in collecting the data that was so 
generously given by members of the Indiana University admin- 
istrative staff and faculty or without the cooperation of the 
students who participated in the study. Dr. Catherine Evans, 
Assistant Dean of Students, and Dr. Robert Shaffer, Dean of 
Students; Mrs. Mabel Culmer, Director of the Reading and 
Study Clinic; Mr. W. W. Strain, Admissions Director; Miss 
Agnes Anderson, Associate Professor of Social Work; and 
Dr. Mary Collier, Assistant Professor of Psychology, super- 
vised and helped to arrange for the collection of a large part 
of the data used in the study. The interviewing of the students 
was done by Misses Marjorie Bell and Virginia Hudelson, 
Associate Directors of Student Activities in the Division of 
Student Personnel; Mr. Dennis L. Trueblood, Counselor in the 
Division of Student Personnel; Mr. Richard Spelmon, Activities 
Counselor ; Mr. Walter Swan, Assistant Director of the Reading 
Clinic; the Residence Halls counselors; members of the staff 
of the Reading and Study Clinic; and a small number of 
students whose training in clinical psychology, social work, or 
statistics qualified them for such work. 

Certain adjustments in the formulas for testing the signi- 
ficance of the differences between the averages of the various 
groups of students, to make them appropriate for use with the 
kinds of data studied, were made by Professors George 
Horwich and William Andrews. 
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Harold Bly, Supervisor of the Central Statistical Bureau, 
directed the transferring of data to punch cards, ran the 
tabulations and provided the sums of the squares of the 
students’ estimates required for computing standard devia- 
tions and standard errors. 


Paul B. Adams, Manager of the Central Housing Office, 
permitted the use of files in his office and in several other ways 
aided the work of dividing the student population into strata 
for sampling. Charles E. Harrell, Registrar, supplied the 
enrollment data used in the study. 

Stanley Steinkamp, listed as one of the co-authors of this 
study, revised the schedule used in the 1940-1941 study, drew 
the sample, gave instructions to the interviewers, and helped 
with the working out of the methods used in analyzing the 
data collected. Edward Lynn Hauswald, the other co-author, 
supervised the computing of the averages for the different 
strata and computed the weighted, combined population 
averages. 


The funds for financing the study came from the Grad- 
uate School Faculty Research Fund. 


MARY M. CRAWFORD 


Student Spending at Indiana University, 1951-1952 


Mary M. Crawford, Stanley Steinkamp, 
and Edward L. Hauswald' 


Introduction 


It is common knowledge that the spending of college and 
university students has increased since the outbreak of World 
War II, but relatively little information is available regarding 
how much it has increased and how the additional amounts 
are being spent. This study was undertaken as a step toward 
providing an answer to the latter questions for college and 
university administrators, directors of foundations that offer 
financial assistance to students, parents and students faced 
with financing a college education, and to young men and 
women in foreign countries who are considering enrollment 
in a university in the United States. Many of the persons in 
these groups want to know what students are actually spend- 
ing beyond the amounts listed in college catalogues as 
expenses. 

The purpose of this study is really fivefold: (1) to deter- 
mine how much the students on the Bloomington campus of 
Indiana University spent during the academic year, 1951-1952; 
(2) to see whether there were significant differences in the 
patterns of spending of various groups of students; (3) to find 
out how much student spending at the University in that year 
differed from the amount spent in 1940-1941; (4) to find from 
what sources students obtained the money that they spent 
while at the University in 1951-1952;2 and (5) to work out a 
method for collecting and analyzing data relating to student 
expenditures which might be used for making similar studies 
at other universities. 


1Stanley Steinkamp was a graduate assistant and Edward L. 
Hauswald was a teaching assistant in the Department of Economics at 
Indiana University in 1951-1952. 

2This study is the first one in the series of studies of student 
expenditures at Indiana University that has included any analysis of 
student income. 
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Although fully aware that no one school is typical of all, 
the writer has hoped that the detailed analysis in this study 
of student spending at Indiana University, a state university 
that can be shown to be in many respects a representative one, 
may serve a certain usefulness as a standard for comparison 
for persons associated with other schools. Actually, there is 
no such thing as a typical university or college. However, 
while each school has certain individual features that distin- 
guish it from the others, the very multiplicity of the character- 
istics found in the different schools creates a need for some 
standard with which the expenditures of students of a particu- 
lar college or university may be compared. The urgency of 
this need has increased along with the variety in the kinds of 
schools that offer training beyond the high school level and 
with the greater importance placed on such training as prepa- 
ration for jobs. 

There are several reasons why Indiana University might 
be said to be as nearly a typical state university as can be 
found. In size, the University is large enough to rank in an 
important position among schools of its kind, yet it is not 
extremely big.? It is located in a state in which there is a wide 
dispersion of occupations. 

Although industrial production is considerably more im- 
portant than agriculture in Indiana, the latter was the source 
of almost one tenth of the income payments in the state in 
1951.4 The per capita income payment in the state was near 
that in the nation as a whole. Bloomington, the small industrial 
city in which the University is located, is not strikingly unlike 
cities in which several other state schools are found. In 1951- 
1952, in addition to the students whose homes were in Indiana, 
the enrollment included young men and women from each 
of the 48 states, and from 51 foreign countries. Among the 
students, there were representatives of a wide variety of 
religions and races. The range in the socio-economic back- 





3In 1951-1952 Indiana University ranked in tenth place among the 
colleges and universities in the United States when listed according to 
the enrollment of full-time students. Walters, Raymond, “Statistics of 
Attendance in American Universities and Colleges,” School and Society 
85:397, December 22, 1951. 

4U. S. Department of Commerce, “State Income Payments in 1951,” 
Survey of Current Business 32:13, August, 1952. 
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ground of the students was also wide. The presence of chapters 
of national scholastic and social societies on the campus linked 
the members with students of like organizations at other 
colleges and universities and helped to unify their behavior 
with that of students of other schools. 

Another reason why it is believed that student spending 
at Indiana University may be of interest to persons not directly 
associated with the University is that estimates obtained from 
a detailed study of the expenditures of its students in 1940- 
1941 are available for use in determining how the spending 
has changed since that year. 


Methodology 


This study is based on data collected by means of personal 
interviews from a sample of 678 students selected at random 
from each of the seven strata and comprising about 8.3 per 
cent of the student population on the Bloomington campus of 
Indiana University during the academic year, 1951-1952. 

The sample. Before the students to be interviewed were 
selected, the entire student population was divided into seven 
strata, a division based on the findings of the 1940-1941 study 
and on an analysis of the 1951-1952 student body. The students 
drawn at random from these strata formed what may be 
described as a disproportionate stratified sample. The files 
used for dividing the students into strata and for drawing the 
sample were in the Housing Office and consisted of cards filled 
out by students during their registration. To set up a homo- 
geneous population for each stratum, the seven strata were 
defined as follows: 


5 Crawford, Mary M., Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana 
University, 1940-1941, Columbia University Press, New York, 1942, 265 
pp. The findings of other studies of student spending at Indiana Univer- 
sity included: Moffat, James E., “Student Expenditures at Indiana 
University,” Indiana University News-Letter 20:1-12, November, 1932; 
“Student Expenditures and the Depression,” Jndiana University News- 
Letter 22:1-5, July, 1934; “Student Expenses at Indiana University,” 
Indiana University Alumni Quarterly 19:476-486, October, 1932; “Stu- 
dent Budgets,” School and Society 36 :432-434, October 1, 1932; Crawford, 
Mary M., “Student Expenses at Indiana University,” Indiana University 
News-Letter 26:1-12, August, 1938; and “Student Expenditures at In- 
diana University,” Indiana University News-Letter 28:1-16, July, 1940. 
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Organized men. All single active members of fraternities 
regardless of whether or not they lived in a dormi- 
tory, out in town, or in a fraternity house. 

Organized women. All single active members of a sorority 
regardless of whether or not they lived in a dormi- 
tory, out in town, or in a sorority house. 

Dormitory men. All single independent men who lived in 
University dormitories. 

Dormitory women. All single independent women who lived 
in University dormitories. 

Out-in-town men. All single independent men who did not live 
in University housing. 

Out-in-town women. All single independent women who did 
not live in University housing. 

Married men. All married men students living with their 
wives in Bloomington. The characteristic of being 
married took precedence over all others in assigning 
men students to strata. 


This division required certain arbitrary decisions. Married 
women in the out-in-town file were thrown out of the sample 
because a preliminary check showed that a large number of 
the married women enrolled in the University were wives of 
faculty members or of business men in town and carried as 
few as three hours of work. Students in the stratum of 
sorority women and fraternity men were, with a few excep- 
tions, limited to those who lived in chapter houses, because 
their spending was felt to be more nearly typical of that 
of organized students than did that of fraternity and sorority 
members who lived out in town. Thirty married women who 
lived in the Halls of Residence were included in the stratum 
of single women living in dormitories because their pattern 
of spending was more nearly like that of single women than 
of married women living with their husbands. None of the 
students who commuted were included in the strata because 
they did not pay for any housing and they paid for relatively 
little, if any, food in Bloomington. Freshmen entering the 
University in February were not included because they were 
not in school during the first semester. While these omissions 
prevented some students from having a chance to enter the 
sample, the number was not significant. 

The actual drawing of the sample from the strata was 
done in December, 1951. Beginning with the first in the file, 
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the cards belonging in a stratum were counted until a number 
indicated by a table of random numbers was reached.* The 
person whose name appeared on the card bearing that number 
was then listed as a part of the sample of the stratum. A 
few of the names that were drawn were of students who had 
dropped out of school and of seniors who were to be graduated 
in February. Since it was expected that the names of some 
students in these two groups would be drawn, the sampling 
rate for each stratum was adjusted on the basis of estimates 
of administrative officers in the Office of Records and Admis- 
sions and in the Housing Office. As soon as it was known which 
students were graduated or did not return to school for the 
second semester, their names were deleted from the sample.? 

Some further refining in the sample occurred when the 
students were asked for an interview. Any student who was 
discovered to be listed in the wrong stratum was dropped from 
the sample, except in a few instances in which the inter- 
viewers, before being instructed otherwise, moved the student 
into the stratum in which he belonged. The largest number of 
the students changed at the time of the interviews was of 
out-in-town women whose cards in the file had not indicated 
that they were members of sororities. 


Size of sample and strata. The original plan for the sample 
called for limiting the selection of the names from each 
stratum to a predetermined number which would be equal 
for each stratum irrespective of the proportion of the student 
population represented by the stratum.’ The preliminary 
estimate for allocating the size of the sample among the strata 
into which the student population was divided was based on 
the findings of the 1940-1941 study. The resulting calculations, 
however, were found to be subject to certain errors. The price 
indexes used for corrections in changes in price levels were 
based on family rather than student expenditures. The esti- 
mates of the expenditures of certain groups in the 1940-1941 


6 Tippet, L. H. C., Random Sampling Numbers, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, England, 1927, 28 pp. 

7 The oversampling and later deletion of students who did not fit 
into a stratum, it was felt, did not interfere with the randomness of the 
group, since the students who were eliminated were also a random group. 

8 Cochran, W. G., Sampling Survey Techniques, Institute of Statistics, 
North Carolina State College and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
June, 1948, mimeographed, pp. 25-26. 
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study were quartile measures instead of means, and the stand- 
ard deviations needed for evaluating the sampling errors of 
the averages of some groups had not been computed. More- 
over, there was some skewness in the 1940-1941 sample. For 
these reasons the reliability of the standard errors was ques- 
tioned. Hence, it was decided to make the samples drawn 
from the different strata uniform in size and to assume that 
the differences in the standard deviations would be slight. 
It was felt that in that way the standard errors of the differ- 
ences between the means of the samples of different strata 
would be reduced to a minimum.® But, despite this decision, 
certain omissions of data in the files used for drawing the 
sample, as well as withdrawals of students from the Univer- 
sity after the second semester had begun and before they 
were interviewed, resulted in some variation in the sizes of 
the samples of the strata that were finally used. A count of 
the students from each stratum in the final sample is given 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE SAMPLE FROM EACH 
STRATUM AND THE NUMBER INTERVIEWED 








Number of 
students in Number of 
Group sample from students 
stratum interviewed 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 
Men 109 92 
Women 111 106 
Out-in-town students 
Men 97 66 
Women 71 66 
Organized students 
Men 111 105 
Women 125 124 
MARRIED MEN 117 99 
Total 741 678 





9 Partin, Mildred, Surveys, Polls, and Samples: Practical Procedures, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950, p. 228. 
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As is shown in Table 1, data were not collected from all of 
the students whose names were drawn in the sample. A few 
refused to participate in the study even after its purpose and 
the reasons why they were asked to take part in it were 
explained to them. Others either were not located or were not 
interviewed in time to be included in the study. 

After several unsuccessful attempts had been made to 
get in touch with the persons whose names were drawn but 
who had not come in to be interviewed, each of several students 
taking work in statistics was asked to locate and collect data 
from one of the persons not yet interviewed. With the help 
of these students the number of persons in the original sample 
from whom no data were collected was reduced to 62 which, 
as was pointed out above, was 8.3 per cent of the sample. 

The data studied were collected from 678 students, who 
represented 91.7 per cent of the sample drawn. Later, too 
late for their schedules to be included in computing estimates 
for the study, several of the students in the remaining 8.3 per 
cent of the sample who had not been located earlier reported 
expenditures which differed only slightly from the mean 
amounts spent by the students in the sample of the stratum 
in which they would have fallen had they been included in the 
sample. These reports give some reason for the belief that the 
expenditures of the students who were not contacted probably 
did not differ noticeably from those of the students who were 
interviewed. Nothing was learned, however, regarding the 
spending of those who refused to participate in the study. 

The sample used is subject to several kinds of errors: 
those of reporting by the students, those of judgment in elicit- 
ing information by some of the interviewers, and, doubtless, 
some made in the editing and analysis of the data. Any error 
in reporting due to overestimating by students who wished 
to impress an interviewer and to create a “front” was believed 
to have been cancelled at least in part by underestimating by 
other students. 


Pilot study. Before the collection of the data was begun, 
a pilot study of the spending of 95 students, not in the final 
sample but chosen by the same method as that used in the 
larger study, was made for the purpose of testing the schedules 
and interviewing techniques that were to be used. When this 
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work was finished, the interviewers were called together to 
discuss their experiences in using the schedules and were asked 
to suggest the changes that might clarify the meaning of any 
of the questions. The meeting also provided an opportunity 
for reviewing the general instructions which were later mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to interviewers. Several suggestions 
made at the meeting led to some revision of the schedule. 


Collection of the data. The data used for the study of 
student spending in 1940-1941 were collected by means of 
questionnaires rather than through interviews, and the esti- 
mates for all students included those of married students.’ 
These facts should be kept in mind when any comparisons are 
made in the study between the expenditures for that year and 
those for 1951-1952. 

The data used in the 1951-1952 study were collected by 
means of interviews, except in a few instances where for some 
reason unusual difficulty was encountered in contacting a stu- 
dent. This procedure was made possible by the cooperation 
of several administrative and faculty members. The Assistant 
Deans of Students and the Director of the Reading Clinic 
assumed the responsibility for arranging for interviews held 
by their associates. A professor in social work and another 
in psychology supervised interviews held by some of their 
students. In most cases, the interviewing was done by persons 
who had had technical training in personal interviewing, which 
included practice interviews behind a screen which were 
recorded and observed by instructors and later criticized and 
discussed by them. 


The interviews and schedules. The kind of interview used 
in the study is sometimes referred to as a “fixed word” type, 
in which the interviewer uses a schedule containing definite 
questions to which he is asked to obtain the answers. This 
procedure was used as a means of insuring that the informa- 
tion collected from different students would be comparable 
and that it would be what was sought. The interviewers, prior 
to the interview, were given instructions as to the interpreta- 
tion of the questions. Since they were present, they could 


10 The small number of married students on the campus in 1940-1941 
makes the effect of this difference almost negligible. 
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explain any question that the student did not understand and 
thus could elicit any additional information that they thought 
would help to clarify the student’s reply. The questionnaire 
was set up not only so that the students could be grouped in 
the seven strata but also so that they could be grouped accord- 
ing to (1) sex, (2) school, (3) class, (4) place of residence in 
Bloomington, and (5) type of home community. Two different 
schedules were used. The first, which was used for single 
students, was printed and contained carefully formulated ques- 
tions that were for the most part restatements of those used 
in the 1940-1941 study, so that comparisons might be made. 
The second schedule was designed to obtained data relating 
to the expenditures of married students. The questions asked 
the single students were used on the second schedule when- 
ever it was thought that they would bring relevant informa- 
tion. Because the sample of the married students was relatively 
small when compared to that of the single ones, the schedule 
used in interviewing them was mimeographed rather than 
printed. The answers to many of the questions required esti- 
mates, but there were also some which could be answered by 
“ves”or “no.” Before the schedules were sent to the Central 
Statistical Bureau to be transferred to cards for machine tabu- 
lation, each schedule was checked for omissions, errors, incon- 
sistencies, and reliability. 

Since the quality of the findings of the study depended in 
large part upon the cooperation of the students selected in the 
sample, the interviewers were urged to establish as good a 
rapport as possible with those who came to be interviewed. 
They were asked to “sell” themselves to the respondents and 
to explain to them the purpose of the study and the method 
by which they had been chosen to participate in it. In addition, 
the interviewers were asked to make the interview as brief 
as possible and to make sure that the student understood that 
none of the information that he reported would be identified 
with him personally. The interviewers were also asked to 
encourage the student to be completely truthful and were 
reminded of the need for accuracy in recording the students’ 
answers. 

Along with the questions of how much he spent during 
the semester, the student was asked from what sources he 
obtained the money that he spent. This was the first time 
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that data relating to income were requested in the series of 
studies that have been made of student spending at Indiana 
University. They were collected for two reasons: (1) to deter- 
mine how spending in 1951-1952 was financed and (2) to obtain 
a check against the student’s estimate of his total expenditure. 
To overcome any hesitancy to supply information relating to 
income, the interviewers were instructed to permit the stu- 
dents to fill in the amounts that they had received from differ- 
ent sources on a card provided for the purpose and to seal it 
in an envelope so that they would be assured that the infor- 
mation that they supplied would be regarded as confidential. 


Averages used in the study. The means of the expendi- 
tures and income that were reported for the first semester 
of the academic year 1951-1952 by the students in the samples 
from different strata were computed by using the formula: 

N 
x, = ir tn, 
with x, representing the expenditure of the 1“ student in 
3 


the sample from the stratum h. The mean for strata that 
were combined was computed by weighting the mean of the 
sample from each of the strata by the actual size of the 
stratum. The formula used for computing this combined 
weighted mean was: 


+ 


= +N eee Relic _ | a 
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with N indicating the number of students in the stratum, k 
referring to the number of strata,yx,x,...%, indicating the 


mean expenditures of students in individual strata, and = 
representing the summation of h to k strata. : 

With the use of this formula, estimates were computed of 
the total expenditures of the students in the seven strata and 
also of groups which represented a combination of strata, as, 
for example, all independent men, all independent women, all 
men, and all women. 

The bulk of the discussion in the study is based on means 
for the first semester only. These averages seemed less sub- 
ject to error than did those for the entire academic year, since 
the estimates for the second semester rested on the assumption 
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that the spending of the students during that period did not 
vary from that during the first semester by more than the 
difference in the clothing expenditures for the two semesters. 
All amounts that the students reported were those of actual 
expenditures for the first semester. 

The procedure of having the students report on their 
expenditures for only the first semester, rather than for the 
entire academic year, was used because, since their estimates 
were based largely on memory, it seemed desirable that they 
make them as soon after the end of the period to be studied 
as possible and before leaving the campus for the summer 
vacation. The postponement until fall of the collection of esti- 
mates for the entire academic year, it was felt, would have 
made it difficult for the students to remember accurately what 
they had spent. Moreover, it did not seem practical to attempt 
to interview the students after they had returned to their 
homes. For these reasons, it seemed preferable to collect the 
data as soon after the beginning of the second semester as 
possible. The time chosen was during the first two weeks of 
March, which was the earliest time that the staff members of 
the University counseling divisions were available for inter- 
viewing after the rush of the beginning of the second semester. 

Estimates for the entire academic year for all single 
students were based on the weighted combined mean of their 
expenditures during the first semester of 1951-1952 after 
certain adjustments had been made to take care of the tend- 
ency of the students to spend less for clothing during the 
second semester than during the first (see page 25). In addi- 
tion to the mean first semester expenditures of the students 
in the seven strata, others were computed for the students in 
the sample, grouped according to class, school, place of resi- 
dence in Bloomington, and type of home community from which 
they came. : 

In order to find out how much was spent for room and 
board, three different sets of questions were set up and the 
student was asked to choose the one which covered his pattern 
of living arrangement. The set he chose depended on whether 
he lived in a University dormitory, out in town, or in a Greek- 
letter chapter house. 

The request for estimates of aggregate amounts spent for 
different items rather than itemized accounts seemed justified 
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by the results of some research done in connection with the 
1940-1941 study.!! The findings of that work showed that 
students who were asked to keep detailed records of their 
expenditures for a week or month often failed to record cer- 
tain important items. Therefore, it seemed that estimates 
for a semester or academic year based on expenditures for a 
short period might multiply the errors in reporting. A 
comparison of detailed records for different weeks and months 
also showed that expenditures for these periods varied so much 
that no one period could be regarded as typical. Consequently, 
the selection of any one such period for use in estimating ex- 
penditures for a semester or school year might lead to serious 
error in the estimate. 

The tests that were made and the interviews with stu- 
dents have seemed to confirm the writer’s belief that the most 
nearly accurate estimates that can be obtained of the expendi- 
tures of any large number of university students are of the 
aggregate amounts that they spend during the semester. The 
sums of the average expenditures for the different items in the 
budget of most of the groups studied proved to be higher than 
the average of the estimates of the total expenditures. This 
difference is explained in part by the rounding of numbers 
and in part by the fact that, while a student tends to have a 
fairly definite idea of how much money he has had at his 
disposal and of how much of it he has spent, he is not 
always sure of how he has allocated his spending among the 
different items in his budget and tends to overestimate what 
he has spent. The most important explanation of the differ- 
ence, however, lies in the fact that the estimates of the 
average expenditures for individual items have been com- 
puted from the estimates of only those students who reported 
that they had spent something for the item. 


Weights. The ratio of the number of students in the 
samples of individual strata to the number in the total strata 
was not the same as the relation of the total number in the 
stratum from which they were drawn to the entire student 
population. The weight for each stratum was estimated on 
the basis of the total number of students who remained in it 





11 Crawford, Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana University, 
1940-1941, pp. 232-233. 
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after all the deletions and allowances for overlapping and 
graduating seniors were made. The weight used for combining 
the mean expenditures of students in different strata and the 
standard deviations of the means was 4, , which represented 


the number in the population in stratum h. The summation 
of h to k strata, = equals N, the total number in the popu- 
lation when there are k strata. 

The population figures used for computing the weights by 
means of this formula are given in Table 2. 


The standard error of a difference between the means of 
two strata. The differences in the over-all mean expenditures 
of the students in the average expenditures for different items 
in the budget and in the average incomes from different sources 
in the different strata were all subjected to rigid tests to 
determine whether they were statistically significant at the 


TABLE 2. POPULATION FIGURES USED FOR COMPUTING 











WEIGHTS 
Group Number of students 

SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men 1,987 

Women 1,643 
Out-in-town students 

Men 1,092 

Women 326 
Independent students 

Men 3,079 

Women 1,969 
Organized students 

Men 1,306 

Women 715 
All students 

Men 4,385 

Women 2,684 
MARRIED MEN 1,030 
Total 8,099 
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five and one per cent levels and could not be accounted for 
solely by the chance factors of sampling.!? Although the results 
of some of these tests were negative, they indicate that the 
patterns of spending of different groups of students were 
more nearly alike than in 1940-1941, when the last study of 
student expenditures of the University was made. 

In testing for significance the differences between means 
of individual strata, the assumption was made that such 
differences are normally distributed, with a standard error of 


$y -x, “Voy” * 63” with 6, representing the variance of the 


2 ° ° ° 
mean of stratum 1, and by, representing a similar measure 


for stratum 2. The formula assumes that the obtained means 
are independent of each other and that the variance of each 
stratum is known but not that the variances are all the same. 
Since the sample sizes were all in the vicinity of 80 or 90 
observations, it was felt that the sample estimate of the 


. ee ° ° 
variance of the mean, opt aa ttak) , constituted a sufficiently 
n-t 


good estimate of the true variance to be substituted directly 
in the standard-error-of-the-difference formula. 

In a number of cases, two or more strata were combined 
for comparison to other individual or similarly combined 
strata. The estimated over-all mean of such combined strata 
was a weighted mean of the means of samples from individual 
strata, the weights being the relative size which each stratum 
bore to the combined group of strata. The estimated variance 


of the weighted mean so obtained is given by Cochran!* as 
2 


* * 2 S=8y (yong 2. For the purpose of comparing such a 
mean with that of another stratum or group of strata, this 
variance term was substituted in the formula for the standard 
error of the difference between the two means shown in the 
formula above. This expression for the variance of the 
weighted mean was also used in constructing confidence inter- 
vals for the true mean of the combined strata.14 


12 For the formula used in these tests, see page 18. 

13 Cochran, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

14 Snedecor, George W., Statistical Methods, Iowa State College 
Press, Ames, 1946, 4th ed., pp. 462-464. 
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Limitations of the Study 


When examining the facts presented in this study, the 
reader should keep in mind that the figures are only estimates, 
and should not allow himself to be deceived by the impression 
of absolute accuracy which numerical averages tend to convey. 
Although every effort has been made to make the estimates 
as nearly accurate as possible, they are nevertheless subject to 
errors resulting from reporting based largely on memory, as- 
sumptions made in defining the grouping of students, and 
certain arbitrary decisions that had to be made in determining 
the weights that were used. 

In the discussion which follows, because a majority of the 
readers will probably be more interested in the over-all 
amounts spent by the students at the University during 1951- 
1952 than in the more detailed analysis of how spending was 
allocated among different items in the budget, the estimates 
of total expenditures are considered first. The amounts spent 
by different groups for individual items in the budget are then 
considered and the patterns of spending of the groups com- 
pared. In this study, for the first time since the study of stu- 
dent spending at Indiana University was begun, data relating 
to the incomes received by different groups from different 
sources were collected and studied. The results of this work 
are presented following the discussion of expenditures. 


Total Student Expenditures for the Year 1951-1952 


Estimated amounts spent. The estimates were studied of 
the average total amounts spent during 1951-1952 by the 
students in the seven strata into which the student population 
on the Bloomington campus at Indiana University were divided. 
These groups, each of which composed a stratum, were: dormi- 
tory men, dormitory women, men who lived out in town, 
women who lived out in town, fraternity men who lived in 
Greek-letter chapter houses and out in town, sorority women 
who lived in Greek-letter chapter houses and out in town, and 
married students. Estimates of expenditures of all independent 
students (all students who did not belong to a fraternity or 
sorority) were also studied. 

To obtain an estimate of the over-all population average 
of single students, all men, all women, all independent students, 
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and all organized students, the sample average of each stratum 
that was combined was weighted by the number of students 
on the campus who belonged to the stratum.'® The only esti- 
mates that were computed for the entire two-semester aca- 
demic year were of total expenditures and were based on the 
students’ estimates of their total expenditures during the first 
semester of 1951-1952. Since a pilot study had shown that 
students tend to spend more for clothing during the first 
semester than during the second, estimates of the total ex- 
penditures of the students in the different groups could not 
be obtained by merely doubling the estimates for the first 
semester. In order to find what adjustments were needed, 
the students who were interviewed were asked to estimate the 
amounts that they expected to spend for clothing during the 
second semester. The amounts reported by the students in 
each stratum were then averaged and the resulting figure was 
substracted from their average expenditure for clothing for 
the first semester. The difference was then subtracted from 
the average total expenditure for the first semester of the 
students in the stratum. Next, the remaining amount, which 
was the estimated average expenditure for the second se- 
mester, was added to that for the first semester to obtain an 
estimate for the entire two-semester academic year. Finally, 
the resulting average for each stratum was weighted by the 
population figure for the stratum and was combined with those 
of other strata in order to compute estimates of the total ex- 
penditures for the year for students in combined strata. The 
resulting averages are shown in Table 3.14 

Sixty per cent of the single students spent less than 
$1,416, the estimated average expenditure of single students 
on the Bloomington campus during the entire academic year, 
1951-1952.17 


15 The students referred to as independent students in this study 
were listed as unorganized students in the study of 1940-1941; the 
organized students are those who belonged to Greek-letter social organi- 
zations. The weights used are shown on page 20. 

16 Sample averages for the first semester of 1951-1952 are shown in 
Table 4. 

17 Bertsche, Evan S., et al., A Study of Expenditures, Income, and 
Living Conditions of the Full-time Graduate Students Attending the 
Division of Social Service, Indiana University, Fall Semester, 1950. A 
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TABLE 3. MEAN ESTIMATED TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR ALL 
ITEMS IN THE STUDENT BUDGET DURING THE ENTIRE ACA- 
DEMIC YEAR, 1951-1952, BY GROUPS OF STUDENTS 











Number Mean 
Group of students estimated expenditure 

SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men 92 $1,406 

Women 106 1,441 

Total 198 1,418 
Out-in-town students 

Men 86 1,324 

Women 66 1,111 

Total 152 1,272 
Independent students 

Men 178 1,404 

Women 172 1,436 

Total 350 1,414 
Organized students 

Men 105 1,530 

Women 124 1,456 

Total 229 1,499 
All students 

Men 283 1,444 

Women 296 1,447 

Total 579 1,416 
MARRIED MEN 99 2,050 








mimeographed report of a group research project submitted to the 
faculty of the Graduate School in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts in the Division of Social Service, 
Indiana University, February, 1951, pp. 10, 93. In this study, the 
average expenditure of 41 single students for the school year 1950-1951 
was found to be $1,430 and for 22 married students, it was $1,427. 

Hadley, Clausin D., Student Expenditure Survey, University of 
Santa Clara, Fall Semester, 1950-51 (mimeographed), pp. 1-113. In 
this study the average total expenditure for the students who lived on 
the campus at the University of Santa Clara was shown to be $1,816 
for the academic year. 

Millett, John D., Financing Higher Education in the United States, 
Staff Report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1952, p. 389. It is stated in this 
report that the “in-state” student who attended a state university on 
a residential basis in 1951-1952 was likely to have spent $1,000 and 
might well have spent more. 
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This estimate, based on the mean expenditure for the first 
semester, was pushed up by the large expenditures of certain 
students.'* Fifty-five per cent of the married students spent 
less than $2,050, the mean expenditure of the students in that 
stratum. These averages are based on the students’ estimates 
of the total amounts they spent while attending the University 
during 1951-1952, and are, therefore, higher than the estimates 
of the basic student expenses listed in the University cata- 
logues. 


Reasons for increase in expenditures. The single students 
at Indiana University in 1951-1952 spent on an average only 
slightly more than twice as much? as did the students who 
were on the campus in 1940-1941, when student spending at the 
University was last studied.2° A large part, though not all, 
of this increase can be explained by price changes, since the 
average monthly Consumer Price Index for the country at large 
for September through June in the academic year 1951-1952 
was 189.2 as compared with 101.4 for the same months in 
1940-1941.21 On the basis of this change, $1,312 would have 

18 Several recent studies of student expenditures at other state uni- 
versities have shown somewhat lower average expenditures than were 
found for similar groups in this study. It is the author’s belief, however, 
that the differences are not due to the spending of greater amounts by 
the students at Indiana University but that they can be explained by 
the differences in the methods by which the data used in the studies 
were collected. At the other universities data were obtained by means 
of questionnaires without the help of trained interviewers. Moreover, 
in at least one of the studies a fairly substantial proportion of the 
students to whom questionnaires were distributed failed to return them 
and by doing so may have affected the findings of the study. The 
author’s belief that the students who filled out questionnaires without 
the help of trained supervisors may have underestimated their expendi- 
tures is based on the experience of interviewers at Indiana University 
who reported that the students whom they interviewed tended to omit 
certain amounts in their first estimates of their total expenditures for the 
items included under given headings in their budgets. 

19 Crawford, op. cit., p. 257. 

20 The Moffat Index for 1925-1926 through 1941-1942 is shown in the 
appendix, page 73. 

21U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Changes in the Cost of Living 
in Large Cities, 1913-1941, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1941, p. 42. Attention should be called to the fact that the Con- 
sumer Price Index is not an entirely satisfactory measure of price 
changes in items purchased by students, since it is based on items in 
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been required in 1951-1952 to provide the same real income 
that was purchased by $703 in the earlier year.?? 


There are several reasons why the amounts that students 
spent in 1951-1952 were greater than would have been re- 
quired to purchase a level of living comparable to that which 
was enjoyed by the average student on the campus in 1940- 
1941. One explanation is that the actual purchasing power of 
many parents and students who earned all or part of their ex- 
penses at the University had increased in spite of the decline 
in the value of money, so that they had more money to spend. 
Between 1940-1941 and 1951-1952 both personal and disposable 
money income, as estimated by the Department of Commerce, 
increased approximately three times or more, and more people 
in general had liquid assets.2* In the state of Indiana, the per 
capita income in 1951-1952 was more than three times that in 
1940 and amounted to $1,649 as compared with $1,584 for the 
country as a whole.24 When these rates of change in income 
are compared with that which is disclosed in the Consumer 
Price Index, it seems reasonable to assume that, despite higher 
tax rates, the real incomes in the state had improved and the 
people had more money to spend in 1951-1952 than in 1940- 
1941. Parents in general were therefore able to give their 
children more money in 1951-1952 than in 1940-1941.25 


family budgets. It was used only because it was the best available 
measure of the change in the purchasing power of the dollar. During 
the period that has elapsed since this study was completed, the Con- 
sumer Price Index of All Items has not at any time changed more 
than approximately one per cent. This change is probably not sufficient 
to require any substantial qualifications of the findings of this study. 

22 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review 75:243, 
August, 1952. These changes were also computed on the basis of the 
Consumer Price Index for Indianapolis. In the “old series,” the index 
for all items was 102.6 for 1940-1941 and 188.8 for 1951-1952. On the 
basis of these figures, $1,294 would have been required to provide the 
same real income in 1951-1952 as $703 purchased in 1940-1941. 

23U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business 
32:15, July, 1952. 

24U. S. Department of Commerce, “State Income Payments, 1951,” 
Survey of Current Business, 32:17, August, 1952. 

25 Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, “1952 Survey 
of Consumer Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin 38:974, September, 
1952. Data collected for this survey suggest, however, that there was 
little change in the real incomes of consumers in the period 1946 to 1951. 
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The consistency with which students in different groups 
purchase certain items supports Duesenberry’s theory that the 
spending of an individual is affected by the incentive he has 
to emulate others with whom he comes in contact.?* Living 
as he does on a university campus among persons in his own 
age group with whom he competes for academic honors, social 
status, and the favor of members of the opposite sex, the 
student seems to have a particularly strong incentive to pur- 
chase goods and services similar to those consumed by the 
persons who have attained the social or academic level that 
he wishes to attain. 

Possibly some part of the increase in the average total 
expenditure in 1951-1952 beyond that explained by price 
changes can be accounted for by the changes that have oc- 
curred since 1940-1941 in the incomes of families in the upper 
income brackets. Because of higher tax rates and relatively 
smaller increases in income from property, the incomes of 
these families have in general risen more slowly than those 
of salary and wage earners, and in some instances they have 
actually decreased.*? As a result of these changes, more of the 
families which formerly might have sent their sons and 
daughters to high-tuition schools are now sending them to 
state universities. Because their children tend to maintain a 
relatively high level of consumption while attending the Uni- 
versity, it seems probable that their spending has helped to 
raise the amount of the average expenditure. There are still 
other explanations of the rise in student spending since 1940- 
1941 that might be given, but those already mentioned seem 
sufficient to show why student spending at the University in 
1951-1952 can reasonably be expected to have changed some- 
what more rapidly than consumer prices. 


Expenditures for the First Semester, 1951-1952 


The range in the total amounts spent by the students 
who attend any state university tends to be wide because of 
the heterogeneous character of the students. For the first 


26 Duesenberry, James S., Income, Saving, and the Theory of Con- 
sumer Behavior, Harvard Press, Cambridge, 1949, pp. 26-27, 34, 48-54; 
Morgan, Theodore, Income and Employment, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1952, p. 149. 

27 Moore, Geoffrey H., “Secular Changes in the Distribution of 
Income,” American Economic Review 43:530-536, May, 1952. 
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semester of the academic year 1951-1952, a few single men and 
women students at Indiana University reported total expendi- 
tures for all budget items of less than $350. At the other 
extreme, one foreign male student whose transportation costs 
were high reported that he had spent $2,319 during that period. 
The next highest amount that was reported was $1,573, spent 
by a freshman woman who lived in a University dormitory. 
About 29 per cent of the single students and about 4 per 
cent of the married students got along on $600 or less during 
the first semester of 1951-1952, while almost 25 per cent of 
the single students and 67 per cent of the married students 
spent $900 or more. Three per cent of the single students and 
seven per cent of the married students spent $1,500 or over. 
The proportion of the students in the sample who spent 
amounts between these extremes are shown in Table 4. 


Median and quartile expenditures. The median and quar- 
tile expenditures of single and married students are shown in 
Table 5. The median amount spent by all single students during 
the first semester of 1951-1952 was $705. The quartile expendi- 
tures show that one fourth of the single students spent $550 
or less during the first semester and a similar proportion 
spent $878 or more. They also show that the expenditure of 
one of every two students fell between those amounts. The 
median expenditure of all single students during the first 
semester of 1951-1952 was $32 more than that for all students 
for the entire academic year, 1940-1941. 


TABLE 4. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE AND 
MARRIED STUDENTS AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOR THE 
FIRST SEMESTER OF 1951-1952, BY TOTAL EXPENDITURE 











Total Number of students | Percentage of students 
expenditure in sample in sample 
Single Married Single Married 

Under $600 165 4 28.6 4.0 
$600-899 272 29 46.9 29.3 
$900-1,199 100 39 17.2 39.4 
$1,200-1,499 27 20 4.7 20.2 
$1,500 and over 15 7 2.6 74 
Total 579 99 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 5. MEDIAN AND QUARTILE EXPENDITURE OF SINGLE 
AND MARRIED STUDENTS AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOR THE 
FIRST SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 














Expenditure 
Group Number 
of students First Third 
in sample | quartile Median quartile 
All single students 579 $550 $ 705 $ 878 
All married men 99 800 1,000 1,221 

















The median expenditure of the married students was 
$1,000. One in four of the married couples spent $800 or less 
and a similar proportion spent $1,221 or more. The total 
expenditure of one in two of the married couples fell between 
$800 and $1,221. 

The mean total expenditure of all single students for the 
semester was $758, with a 99 per cent confidence interval of 
$730-$786.25 This amount was $53 more than the median 
expenditure. The mean total expenditure of the married stu- 
dents for the semester, $1,025, was larger than the median 
expenditure for this group also. The confidence intervals, each 
of which has a 99 per cent chance of bracketing the true 
population mean, are shown in Table 6. 


Men and women students. The average over-all cost for 
men students for the first semester, 1951-1952, was $752 and 
that for women students was $766. The 99-per-cent-confidence 
interval for men was $723-$781 and that for women was $737- 
$824. The difference between the expenditures of the men 
and women students when tested for significance was found 
to be no larger than might be explained by the chance factors 
arising from sampling. Both the men and women students 
spent more than twice as much as the members of their 
respective sexes had spent in 1940-1941, when the men spent, 
on an average, approximately $340, and the women, $360.29 
The rate of increase since 1940-1941 was probably greater in 
the spending of the men than in that of the women. 


28 Measured in 1940-1941 dollars, this expenditure amounted to 
$379.44, 

29 When the 1940-1941 study was made, there were so few married 
students on the campus that they were not regarded as typical and 
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TABLE 6. MEAN TOTAL EXPENDITURE OF STUDENTS IN 

SEVEN STRATA AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY DURING THE FIRST 

SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND THE SAMPLING VARIABILITY OF 
THE MEAN EXPENDITURE, BY GROUPS OF STUDENTS 














Group Estimated mean Confidence intervals 

SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $ 750 $682-$ 818 

Women 786 719- 853 

Total 766 691- 765 
Out-in-town students 

Men 689 616- 762 

Women 599 516- 682 

Total 668 703- 1775 
Independent students 789 712- 766 
Organized students 

Men 810 748- 872 

Women 798 725- 871 

Total 806 762- 850 
All students 

Men 752 723- 781 

Women 766 737- 824 

Total 758 730- 786 
MARRIED MEN 1,025 945- 1,105 

















Organized and independent students. In 1951-1952, there 
was no significant difference between the average amounts 
spent by organized men and organized women. The average 
of the amounts reported by the fraternity men was $810, 
which was only $12, or less than about two per cent, more than 
the $798 spent by the sorority women. But, since 1940-1941, 
the fraternity men had increased their average expenditure 92 
per cent, while the sorority women had increased theirs only 
74 per cent.*®° 

There was no significant difference between the average 
total expenditures of the independent men and women stu- 
dents. Included in these groups were the men and women 


were omitted from the sample. (Crawford, Student Folkways and Spend- 
ing 1940-1941.) By 1951-1952, however, they represented such an im- 


portant component part of the student body that they could no longer 
be excluded. 


30 Ibid., p. 256. 
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who lived in the university dormitories, referred to in this 
study as dormitory students, and those who lived in private 
homes, apartments, and student rooming houses in Blooming- 
ton referred to as out-in-town students. When grouped to- 
gether, the average expenditure during the first semester of 
1951-1952 of all independent students, both men and women, 
was $739, an amount considerably larger than $611, the aver- 
age expenditure of the independent students during the entire 
academic year 1940-1941°! Moreover, the rate at which the 
spending of these students had increased was greater than that 
of the organized students in the same period. 

The average expenditure of out-in-town men and that of 
out-in-town women students were significantly different. These 
men, whose average expenditure was $689, spent on an average 
almost 15 per cent more than the out-in-town women, who 
spent $599. But among the students who lived in university 
dormitories, the difference in the average amounts spent by 
the men and women was not significant, even though the 
average of the total expenditures for the semester reported 
by the dormitory men amounted to $750 while that of the 
women was $786. 

The differences between the total average expenditure of 
all independent and all organized men and between fraternity 
men and out-in-town men were greater than could be explained 
by sampling, but those between the total average expenditures 
of the dormitory men and the out-in-town men and between 
dormitory and fraternity men were not. 

No significant difference was found between the average 
amount spent by all independent women and that spent by 
sorority members nor between that of sorority members and 
that of the women who lived in university dormitories. There 
were, however, greater differences between the average total 
amount spent by dormitory women and that spent by those 
who lived out in town and between the average total expendi- 
ture of the out-in-town women and of the sorority members 
than could be explained by sampling. 


Mean averages of various groups. First semester mean 
averages of the total expenditure of students, grouped accord- 
ing to class standing, school, place of residence in Bloomington, 
and the type of home community are shown in Table 7. 


31 [bid., p. 241. 
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No conclusions should be based on differences between the 
averages in Table 7, however, since, except for those of the 
students in different classes, the averages have not been tested 
for statistical significance. The differences between the mean 
expenditures of the students in the different classes which 
were tested showed that they were not significant. 


Expenditure for Individual Items in the Student Budget 


The individual items for which the students who were 
interviewed were asked to estimate their expenditure during 
the first semester of 1951-1952 were: food; rent; clothing; uni- 
versity fees, textbooks, and supplies; recreation; personal 
care; refreshments; laundry ; transportation; health; gifts and 
contributions ; and dues. Students who ate regularly in restaur- 
ants were asked what they had spent for each of their last 
three meals and also the average cost of their meals per week. 
For recreational spending, that is, spending for such things as 
tobacco, dates, evenings out with groups of friends, supplies 
used for pursuing hobbies, and newspapers and magazines, the 
students were asked to estimate what they had spent per 
month as well as during the first semester. From the data 
obtained from the students’ responses to these questions, 
averages were computed of the expenditures of the students in 
the seven strata for each of the items in their budget. The 
differences between the averages for the students in the dif- 
ferent strata and those for the combined strata were then 
tested to see whether they were statistically significant. The 
average expenditure for each separate item in the budget is 
discussed below. 


Food. Food was the most important item in the single 
student’s budget in 1951-1952 and cost the students, on an 
average, $205 for the first semester, or 24 per cent of the total 
budget. (See Table 8.) While this amount was about $12 more 
than was spent by the students on the campus in 1940-1941 
during the two-semester academic year, it represented a 
smaller proportion of the total amount spent than did the 
expenditure for food in the earlier year.*? 


32 Crawford, op. cit., p. 257, and Bertsche, et al., op. cit., pp. 93-98. 
The average expenditure for food per student among 41 full-time single 
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TABLE 8. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR FOOD BY STUDENTS 
IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER OF 
1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

















Per cent of 
Strata Expenditure total expenditure 

SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $194 23 

Women 204 25 

Total 199 24 
Out-in-Town students 

Men 223 28 

Women 196 25 

Total 217 27 
Independent students 

Men 204 25 

Women 203 25 

Total 204 25 
Organized students 

Men 204 23 

Women 203 25 

Total 203 24 
All students 

Men 205 24 

Women 205 25 

Total 205 24 
MARRIED MEN 323 31 














As would be expected, the married men, on an average, 
spent more for food than the single men. Their expenditure, 
which amounted to $323, was 31 per cent of their budget. The 
men and women students spent similar amounts for their meals 
in 1951-1952. For the men, for whom this item was the most 
important in their budget, the average expenditure amounted 
to $205, or 24 per cent of their budget. The women, for whom 
food was a less important item than clothing, spent, on an 
average, $205 for their meals, or 25 per cent of their budget. 
These percentages, when compared with the 29 per cent of 


students attending the Division of Social Work in Indianapolis in 1950- 


1951 was $464. This expenditure represented 32.4 per cent of their 
budget. 
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their budget spent for food by the men at the University in 
1940-1941 and the 27 per cent spent by the women in that 
year show that the average expenditure of the men and women 
students for food had not increased as rapidly as the amount 
of their total expenditures. 

The difference between the average amounts that fra- 
ternity men and sorority women spent for their meals was no 
greater than might have resulted from sampling. Nor was 
there a significant difference between the average amount 
spent for meals by the men and women who lived out in town. 
In the case of the men and women who lived in the dormitories, 
however, the difference between the average amount, $194, 
reported by the men and $204 reported by the women was 
significant.** 

The differences between the average expenditure for food 
of the men in the different strata were found not to be 
significant. But for the out-in-town men, whose expenditure 
represented 28 per cent of their budget, food was a more 
important item than it was for either the dormitory or the 
fraternity men, who each spent 23 per cent of their budgets 
for meals.*4 

The average amount spent for food by women in each of 
the three strata studied represented 25 per cent, or a fourth, 
of their total expenditure. Although there were slight differ- 
ences in the average amounts spent by the women in the 
different strata, they were not statistically significant. 

The replies of the students who were asked, when they 
were interviewed, where they ordinarily ate breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner showed considerable constancy in the proportion of 
the students who ate all three meals in one particular type of 
eating place. Slightly more than one in three of the students 
in the sample ate all three meals at a dormitory and a similar 
proportion ate at a Greek-letter chapter house. The remaining 
third of the students took their meals at home, at the Com- 
mons, at a restaurant, at a private boarding house, or in a 
private home. The percentage of the students who prepared 


33 Some of the difference may have resulted from the deduction by 
some students of earnings from the cost of food. 


34 Jbid., p. 258. These percentages have been changed to round 
numbers. 
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their own meals or ate at a boarding house was relatively 
small. About four per cent of all the students in the sample 
reported that they prepared their own breakfasts, but only 
about three per cent prepared their own dinners. The greatest 
variation in the proportions that ate at the different types of 
eating places occurred at noon. 

It was, as would be expected, the out-in-town students who 
patronized restaurants and the Commons most frequently. A 
little more than one in three of these students ate all three 
meals in a restaurant. The proportion of those who ate at the 
Commons varied from meal to meal. Only about 14 per cent 
of the out-in-town students ate breakfast there. At noon the 
proportion rose to around 24 per cent, but it dropped to 16 per 
cent at dinner. A few of the organized men students in the 
sample lived out in town and accounted for the 5 per cent of 
organized men who reported that they ate both lunch and 
dinner at a Greek-letter chapter house. The proportion of out- 
in-town students who took lunch at a boarding house was 
smaller than that of students who ate breakfast or dinner in a 
dining room of that type. Thirteen per cent of the out-in-town 
students prepared their own breakfasts, but only 10 per cent of 
them provided their own lunches. Eleven per cent prepared 
dinner for themselves. Twenty-one per cent of the sample 
reported that they ate breakfast at the home of their parents 
or relatives, but only 14 per cent of the out-in-town students ate 
lunch at home. About 20 per cent of these students had dinner 
with their parents.*® 


Rent. The single students paid, on an average, $105 for 
rent during the first semester of 1951-1952 as compared with 
$119, the average amount spent during the entire school year 
for rent paid by all students at the University in 1940-1941.%¢ 


35 Dormitory and fraternity men spent on an average $2 a week 
for snacks, which was $1 a week more than was spent by out-in-town 
men. The women in the three strata spent $2 a week for snacks. 

36 Crawford, op. cit., pp. 43, 242. The majority of the single students 
at the University in 1951-1952 lived in University dormitories or in 
Greek-letter chapter houses. The majority of those who lived out in 
town resided with their parents or relatives, in a room, in a private 
home, or in a student rooming house. Relatively few students lived in 
an apartment, a trailer, or their own homes. Students who lived in 
dormitories or in Greek-letter chapter houses were asked to report 
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The rate of increase in the expenditure for this item spent 
since 1940-1941 was not as great, however, as occurred in the 
average total expenditure,*’ since the proportion of the single 
students’ budget spent for housing amounted to 12 per cent 
in 1951-1952 as compared with the 17 per cent of the budget 
spent for rent in 1940-1941.°* During the first semester of 
1951-1952, the average expenditure of the married men for 
rent amounted to $205, or 19 per cent of their budget. 

According to Table 9, the men, when grouped separately, 
were found to have spent significantly more for housing than 
the women. Their average expenditure amounted to $111 for 
the semester, while the women spent an average of $95, or 
$16 less than the men. For the men, this expenditure repre- 
sented 13 per cent of their budget and for the women it was 
12 per cent. Both of these proportions were smaller than the 
17 per cent of the respective budgets of the men and women 
students spent for rent by both groups in 1940-1941, when 
the women spent on an average $123 for rent for the entire 
year and the men spent $145.*® 

A significant difference was found between the average 
amount paid for rent by the fraternity men and dormitory 
men but not between that paid by fraternity members and by 
the men who lived out in town. Fraternity members who lived 
in chapter houses spent, on an average, $98 for their rooms for 
the semester as compared with $127 spent by men in dormi- 
tories. Sorority women spent significantly less than either 
dormitory or out-in-town women. Their average expenditure 
for rent for the semester was $88, while the dormitory women 


their house bills for the semester. Those who paid rent by the month 
reported both what they paid per month and what they paid for the 
semester. Cooperative housing was available for men and women students 
for $60 a semester. University housing for married students in 1951-1952 
ranged from $25 a month for a trailer to $90 a month for a one bedroom 
furnished apartment. 

37 One reason for the slower rise in the cost of rent was the positive 
effort made by the administrative officers of the University to hold down 
housing costs. Another reason was the decided preference of the 
students who could afford it for living in dormitories or in Greek-letter 
chapter houses with their friends, where there was little variation in 
rates. 


38 Crawford, op. cit., p. 257. 
39 Tbid., p. 258. 
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TABLE 9. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR RENT BY STUDENTS 
IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER OF 
1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 














Per cent of 

Strata Expenditure total expenditure 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $127 15 

Women 95 12 

Total 113 14 
Out-in-town students 

Men 99 12 

Women 108 14 

Total 101 13 
Independent students 

Men 117 14 

Women 97 12 

Total 109 13 
Organized students 

Men 98 11 

Women 88 11 

Total 94 11 
All students 

Men 111 13 

Women 95 12 

Total 105 12 
MARRIED MEN 205 19 

















paid an average of $95 and the out-in-town women $108. 
Because the average total expenditure of the organized stu- 
dents in 1951-1952 was larger than that of the single students 
in any of the other strata, their payments for rent represented 
a relatively less important part of their budget. For both 
sorority and fraternity members, the average expenditure for 
rent amounted to 11 per cent of the budget, which was about 
four per cent less than was spent in 1940-1941 when the 
members of Greek-letter social organizations spent, on an 
average, 15 per cent of their budget for rent.*° Fraternity 
men who lived out in town spent an average of $105 for their 


40 Crawford, op. cit., p. 256. 
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rooms, which was $7 more for the semester than was spent 
by the men who lived in fraternity houses. 

There was a significant difference between the averages 
of the amounts that dormitory men and women in the sample 
reported that they spent for rent. For the men, the amount 
was $127, or 15 per cent of their total expenditure, while for 
the women it was $95, or 12 per cent of the budget.4! The 
amount spent by the dormitory men was also significantly 
greater than that spent by either out-in-town men or fra- 
ternity men. Dormitory women spent significantly more than 
sorority women, but not significantly less than out-in-town 
women. 


Clothing. During the first semester of 1951-1952, the 
single students at Indiana University spent an average of $168 
for clothing, which was 20 per cent of their budget. This was 
$55 more than the average amount spent during the regular 
full year by the students at the University in 1940-1941, when 
the expenditure represented almost 4 per cent more of the 
total budget.42 Married men in 1951-1952 had an average 
expenditure for clothing for themselves and their families of 
$142, which amounted to 13 per cent of their budget. 

As might be expected, clothing was a noticeably more 
important item in the budget of the women students than in 
that of the men, although the rate of increase in the spending 
for clothing by the women since 1940-1941 was probably less 
rapid than that by the men.** Slightly more than one of every 
four dollars spent by the women students in 1951-1952 was 
used to purchase clothing, while the men spent approximately 
one in six (see Table 10). In 1940-1941, the women students 
at the University spent for clothing roughly one of every five 
dollars spent, and the men spent one of ten for this purpose. 
For the women students on campus in 1951-1952 the expendi- 
ture for clothing was the most important item in the budget.*4 
Their average expenditure of $211 was $64 more than the 


41 These averages include a payment of $6 per semester by each 
dormitory student, with the exception of those living in cooperative 
houses, for the use of a telephone in his room. 

42 Crawford, op. cit., p. 257. 

43 Jbid., p. 258. 

44 Tbid., p. 244. 
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women who attended the University in 1940-1941 spent for 
clothing during the entire two-semester academic year.*® The 
men as a group spent on an average $141 for clothing during 
the first semester of 1951-1952, while those on the campus in 
1940-1941 spent only $73 for wearing apparel during two 
semesters.*¢ 

The difference between the mean expenditures of the 
sorority women and the independent women was no greater 
than could be accounted for by the chance factors of sampling. 
Only median expenditures for clothing for these groups were 
computed in 1940-1941, but the difference between the median 
amount, $203 spent for clothing by the organized women 
during the school year and $78 by the independent women,*? 
seems to warrant the conclusion that the average amounts 
spent for clothing by each group differed much less in 1951- 
1952 than in 1940-1941. 

Fraternity men spent significantly more on an average 
for clothing than did independent men. In dollars, their 
expenditure amounted to $163, which was just over a sixth 
of their total expenditure during the semester, and ranked 
directly below food in importance in their budget. The inde- 
pendent men, who spent an average of $141, used about a sixth 
of their budget for the purchase of clothing. But, although 
the difference between these two groups was statistically 
significant, it was less pronounced than in 1940-1941 when 
the median expenditure of the organized men was almost twice 
as much as was spent by the independent men. The average 
amounts spent for clothing by fraternity men and sorority 
women were also significantly different. 

The average expenditure for clothing of the dormitory 
women during the first semester of 1951-1952 was $213, which 
represented 26 per cent of their average total expenditure. 
Although it was significantly less than the average amount 
spent by the sorority women for clothing, it was more than 
was spent by the out-in-town women. The dormitory men’s 
expenditure for clothing was $150, which was 18 per cent of 
their budget. It differed from the out-in-town men’s expendi- 


45 Ibid., p. 244. 
46 Ibid., p. 244. 
47 Ibid., p. 256. 
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TABLE 10. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR CLOTHING BY STU- 
DENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMES- 
TER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


. Per cent of 

Strata Expenditure total expeniitave 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $150 18 

Women 213 26 

Total 179 22 
Out-in-town students 

Men 100 12 

Women 166 21 

Total 116 15 
Independent students 

Men 132 16 

Women 206 25 

Total 161 20 
Organized students 

Men 163 18 

Women 226 27 

Total 185 21 
All students 

Men 141 17 

Women 211 26 

Total 168 20 
MARRIED MEN 142* 13 














* This expenditure included an average of $46 spent for clothing for children. 


ture for clothing more than could be explained by sampling, 
but was not significantly different from the average amount 
spent by the fraternity men. As has been already shown, the 
average amounts spent for clothing by both the out-in-town 
men and the out-in-town women were significantly less than 
the expenditures of the dormitory and organized students of 
their respective sexes. The average amount spent by those 
women during the first semester was $166, an amount equal 
to 21 per cent of their total expenditure. The out-in-town men 
spent on an average $100, or 12 per cent of their budget for 
clothing. For the out-in-town men and women clothing was 
more important than rent, but less than food. For the men, 
it had the same importance as rent. 
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University fees, textbooks, and supplies. The amount paid 
for university fees, textbooks, and supplies depends almost 
entirely on the courses the student chooses and the number 
of hours that he takes. It is therefore affected less by his 
economic status than are his expenditures for other items in 
his budget. Differences in the costs of certain types of train- 
ing may, however, deter some students who are unable to 
secure scholarships, fellowships, or other types of awards from 
enrolling for certain kinds of training.*® 

According to Table 11, the average amount paid by the 
single students for university fees, textbooks, and supplies 
during the first semester of 1951-1952 was $104. It was 12 
per cent of their total expenditures and represented the same 
proportion of their budget as the average amount spent for 
housing. This percentage was less than that spent for similar 
items by the students at the University in 1940-1941 and shows 
that the average expenditure for University fees, textbooks, 
and supplies did not increase as rapidly as the total amount 
spent.‘ When the differences between the average amounts 
spent for University fees, textbooks, and supplies by students 
in the different strata were tested for significance, it was 
found that they differed no more than could be explained by 
sampling. 


Recreation. The students’ demand for items included 
under the heading of recreation was found to be relatively 


48 Since the state provides tuition, the principal University charge 
is a contingent fee to cover in part the cost of the physical maintenance 
of the University, including such expenses as those for the library and 
gymnasium. The fees are assessed on the basis of the number of hours 
listed on the students’ enrollment card. Extra charges are made for 
hours taken in excess of the regular number and, in such courses as the 
sciences, typing, music, and some kinds of physical education, for the use 
of equipment. 

Students who were residents of the state of Indiana and took the 
usual 15 credit hours of work at the University during the first semester 
of 1951-1952 paid $48.75 for fees. The out-of-state students paid $153.75. 
In 1940 the basic fee for resident students enrolled in the College of 
Arts and Sciences was $44.75 and for nonresidents $62.25. Fees for 
students who carried fewer or more than 15 credit hours were calculated 
on an hourly basis. Among the special fees paid per semester by some 
students on the campus in 1951-1952 were those for applied music, $65; 
for lockers, $.50; for typing rental, $5; for towel rental, $1. 

49 Crawford, op. cit., p. 257. 
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TABLE 11. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR UNIVERSITY FEES, 
TEXTBOOKS, AND SUPPLIES BY STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS 
STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND PER 
CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 





Strata Expenditure on Pega = a 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $107 13 

Women 103 13 

Total 105 13 
Out-in-town students 

Men 112 14 

Women 95 12 

Total 108 14 
Independent students 

Men 109 13 

Women 102 13 

Total 106 13 
Organized students 

Men 96 10 

Women 100 12 

Total 97 11 
All students 

Men 105 12 

Women 101 13 

Total 104 12 
MARRIED MEN 105* 10 








* This figure is an estimate based on the assumption that this expenditure would 
be the same for the married men as for the single men. 
more elastic than that for any other item in his budget. Table 
12 shows that during the first semester of 1951-1952 the 
single students at the University spent, on an average, $105 
for such expenditures as dances, shows, outings, and concerts 
and for such articles for use in leisure time as records, kodak 
supplies, books other than textbooks, magazines, and news- 
papers,°° all of which were listed under the general heading 


50 Bertsche, et al., op. cit., p. 93. The average expenditure for recrea- 
tion of 41 single students in the Division of Social Work of Indiana 
University in Indianapolis was $56 for the school year 1950-1951. The 
price of a student athletic book at Indiana University in 1951-1952 
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TABLE 12. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR RECREATION BY 
STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST 
SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL 








EXPENDITURE 

. ‘ Per cent of 

Strata Expenditure cated cupeniiiiess 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $ 99 11 

Women 48 6 

Total 75 8 
Out-in-town stuednts 

Men 109 14 

Women 46 6 

Total 95 12 
Independent students 

Men 101 12 

Women 48 6 

Total 80 10 
Organized students 

Men 151 16 

Women 57 7 

Total 118 13 
All students 

Men 116 14 

Women 50 6 

Total 105 12 
MARRIED MEN 86 8 














of recreation. This expenditure was more than three times 
the amount single students spent on an average during the two 
semesters of 1940-1941. It represented 12 per cent of the 
budget as compared with four per cent in the earlier year, 
and shows that the average expenditure for recreation since 
1940-1941 has increased more rapidly than the total amount 
spent.51 The married men spent an average of $86 for the 
first semester of 1951-1952, which was eight per cent of their 
budget. 


was $12 for the school year. A ticket for the concert series ranged in 
price from $5 to $14. 
51 Crawford, op. cit., p. 257. 
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The difference between the average amounts spent by the 
single men and women students for the first semester of 1951- 
1952 was considerably larger than could be explained by chance 
factors of sampling. The men spent an average of $116 for 
recreation, which included expenditures for their “dates” as 
well as for themselves, while the women spent an average of 
$50. When reduced to a weekly basis, the average amount 
spent by the men for recreation was $4 per week, while that 
spent by the women was $1.50. About 14 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the men students and six per cent of that of 
the women students went for recreation. These proportions 
of the budgets, as well as the average amount spent for recre- 
ation by both the men and women, were greater in 1951-1952 
than in 1940-1941 when the men at the University spent $45 
and the women spent $16, on an average, during the entire 
academic year. In that year, the expenditure of the men for 
recreation amounted to seven per cent of their budget and 
that of the women to two per cent of theirs. 

The organized students spent an average of $118 during 
the first semester of 1951-1952 for recreation, which was 13 
per cent of their budget. The fraternity men alone had an 
average expenditure of $151 for recreation during the semes- 
ter, which was equal to 16 per cent of their budget. The 
sorority women spent an average of $57, or seven per cent 
of their total expenditure. As might be expected from a 
comparison of the average amounts spent by these two groups, 
the difference between them was statistically significant. 

The difference between the average expenditure for recre- 
ation of the fraternity men and the out-in-town men was 
greater than could be accounted for by sampling, but those 
between the average amounts spent by fraternity and by 
dormitory men, as well as between those of the dormitory 
and the out-in-town men, were not. Among the average 
expenditures of the sorority, dormitory, and out-in-town 
women, there were no significant differences. 

In order to get some more detailed information relating 
to the students’ expenditures for recreation, the students in 
all the strata except that of married men were asked to 
estimate the amounts they spent each month for dates, for 
spending an evening with a group of friends, for supplies 
needed for pursuing personal hobbies, for newspapers, maga- 
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zines, and books, and for tobacco. To obtain estimates for 
the semester, the averages of the amounts reported were 
multiplied by four and a half. 


While on dates during the first semester of 1951-1952 the 
single students spent an average of $31. For this form of 
recreation the out-in-town men spent $27 more during the 
semester than the fraternity men and $2 more than the 
dormitory men, probably because they were not eligible for 
participating in as many group activities as the men who lived 
in dormitories or fraternity houses. 


Among the women students who reported expenditures 
for dances and parties to which they invited men, the sorority 
women, with an average expenditure of $9 for the semester, 
spent the most. The dormitory women spent the next largest 
amount, $8, and the out-in-town women spent an average of $4. 


The dormitory men spent more on an average for such 
things as movies and cold drinks while out in the evening 
with a group of students than did the men in the other two 
strata. Their average expenditure amounted to $45 during 
the semester compared with $41 spent by the fraternity men 
and $38 by the men who lived out-in-town. Among the women 
in the different strata the dormitory students spent the most. 
Their average expenditure was $27 as compared with $24 spent 
by the women who lived out-in-town and $21 spent by the 
sorority women. 


Expenditures relating to hobbies accounted for a relatively 
small part of the money spent for recreation by either the men 
or the women students. The fraternity men spent noticeably 
less for such items than did either the dormitory men or those 
who lived out-in-town. While the women students spent 
slightly more than the men for supplies of this kind, the 
amount of their expenditure was small. The out-in-town 
women spent more than those in other strata, and the dormi- 
tory women, whose average expenditure was the next largest 
amount, spent more than the sorority women. 

During the first semester of 1951-1952, the average 
amount spent by the single students for newpapers, maga- 
zines, and books, other than textbooks, was $9. Although 
this amount was small, it was almost three times the average 
expenditure for the entire academic year of all students on the 
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campus in 1940-1941.52 The out-in-town students spent more 
for purchases of this kind than did the dormitory or organized 
students, probably either because they did not have as easy 
access to newspapers, magazines, and books as did the students 
who lived in dormitories or Greek-letter chapter houses or 
because they tended to have a stronger preference for such 
items. 

For the organized men, the expenditure for reading ma- 
terial represented four per cent of the total amount that they 
spent for recreation. For dormitory men it was 10 per cent 
of the recreation expenditure, and for the out-in-town men 
seven per cent. For the women in all strata, the amount spent 
for reading material represented a more important part of 
the recreation expenditure than it did for the men in any 
stratum. 

The average amount spent for tobacco during the first 
semester of 1951-1952 by all single students was $17. Among 
the average expenditures of the students in the different 
strata, however, there was considerable variation. At the top 
was the expenditure of $35 for the semester by the out-in-town 
women. The next largest average was $34, spent by the dormi- 
tory men, which was followed by an average of $24 by the 
out-in-town men. The sorority women spent $11 for tobacco 
during the semester, on an average, and the fraternity men 
spent $17. Not only did the out-in-town men and women 
students have larger average expenditures for tobacco than 
had the students in the other strata, but their expenditures 
also represented larger proportions of their total expenditures 
for recreation. The dormitory men spent relatively less of their 
recreation money for tobacco than did the fraternity men, but 
the dormitory women spent more of theirs for this item than 
did the sorority women. 


Personal care. In 1951-1952 single students spent, on an 
average, $15, or two per cent of their budget, for personal care 
(see Table 13). This expenditure covered the purchase of goods 
and services such as haircuts, shampoos, waves, manicures, 
facials, shaves, and toilet articles. This amount was more 
than that spent during two semesters by the students on the 


52 [bid., p. 257. 
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TABLE 13. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR PERSONAL CARE 
BY STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST 
SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL 

















EXPENDITURE 

Strata Expenditure to aan i 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $ 13 1 

Women 16 2 

Total 14 2 
Out-in-town students 

Men 13 1 

Women 16 2 

Total 14 2 
Independent students 

Men 13 1 

Women 16 2 

Total 14 2 
Organized students 

Men 15 2 

Women 15 2 

Total 15 2 
All students 

Men 14 1 

Women 16 2 

Total 15 2 
MARRIED MEN 15 1 




















campus in 1940-1941, but, because of the rise in the amount 
of the average total expenditure, it represented only a slightly 
larger proportion of the budget than in the earlier year.5* 

The difference between the average amounts spent for 
personal care by all men and women students in 1951-1952 was 
not statistically significant, nor was that between the expendi- 
tures for items included under that heading by all independent 
and all organized students. Dormitory women spent noticeably 
more than the dormitory men. 

When the average amounts spent for personal care by the 
men in the different strata were compared, that of the frater- 


53 Ibid., p. 257. 
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nity men was found to be significantly greater than that of 
either the dormitory or the out-in-town men. Between the 
average expenditures of the women students in the three 
strata there were no significant differences. 


Refreshments. Single students at the University during 
the first semester of 1951-1952 had an average expenditure 
for refreshments of $46, as shown in Table 14. This amounted 


TABLE 14. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR REFRESHMENTS 
BY STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST 
SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL 




















EXPENDITURE 
‘ Per cent of 

Strata Expenditure total cupenditene 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $51 6 

Women 34 3 

Total 43 4 
Out-in-town students 

Men 34 4 

Women 34 5 

Total 34 4 
Independent students 

Men 43 5 

Women 34 4 

Total 38 5 
Organized students F 

Men 51 6 

Women 34 4 

Total 45 5 
All students 

Men 47 5 

Women 34 4 

Total 42 5 
MARRIED MEN . 














*Included under the heading 


of “food.” 


to five per cent of their budget and represented almost twice 
as large a proportion of their total expenditure as did the 
average amount spent by the students on the campus in 1940- 
1941, when the average outlay for refreshments of all students 
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for two semesters was $22.5 The men spent an average of $47 
for refreshments, which was significantly more than the $34 
spent by the women students. For the men, this expenditure 
amounted to 5 per cent of their average budget, as compared 
with four per cent in 1940-1941.55 For the women the average 
expenditure for refreshments amounted to four per cent of 
the total amount spent and was one per cent more of the budget 
than was spent by the women at the University in 1940-1941.5* 
In the latter year, the men spent $25 for refreshments during 
the entire two-semester academic year, and the women spent 
$19.57 

Dormitory and organized men spent, on an average, the 
same amounts for refreshments during the first semester, and 
for each of these groups the expenditure represented six per 
cent of the budget. Both the dormitory men and the fraternity 
men differed significantly from the out-in-town men in the 
amounts they spent for refreshments. The average expendi- 
tures for refreshments of the dormitory, sorority, and out-in- 
town women, however, showed no greater differences than 
could be explained by sampling. Married men reported their 
expenditure for refreshments under the heading of “food.” 


Laundry. Laundry, postage for mailing laundry, dry 
cleaning, shoe shines, shoe repairing, alterations, and other 
expenses related to the maintenance of clothing cost the single 
student, on an average, $21 during the first semester of 1951- 
1952, which was approximately two per cent of their budget 
(see Table 15). This amount was almost twice as much as the 
average expenditure for such items during the entire school 
year by the students at the University in 1940-1941, but the 
proportion of the budget spent was similar to that in the 
earlier year.°* The married men paid, on an average, $28 
during the first semester of 1951-1952 for laundry and related 
items, which amounted to three per cent of their budget. 


The men and women students spent significantly different 
amounts for laundry in 1951-1952. The women’s average 


54 Ibid., p. 258. 
55 [bid., p. 258. 
56 [bid., p. 258. 
57 Ibid., p. 258. 
58 [bid., p. 257. 
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TABLE 15. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR LAUNDRY BY STU- 
DENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMES- 
TER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 











Strata Expenditure a Ringer ll 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $22 3 

Women 14 2 

Total 18 2 
Out-in-town students 

Men 23 3 

Women 17 2 

Total 22 3 
Independent students 

Men 22 3 

Women 15 2 

Total 19 2 
Organized students 

Men 29 3 

Women 15 2 

Total 24 3 
All students 

Men 24 3 

Women 15 2 

Total 21 2 
MARRIED MEN 28 3 














expenditure of $15 was two per cent of their budget. For the 
men, the average expenditure of $24 for laundry amounted 
to three per cent of their budget. Except for the difference 
between the average amounts spent by all independent men 
and women, the differences between the expenditures for 
laundry by the students in the different strata and combined 
strata were found to be no greater than could be explained by 
sampling. 


Transportation. The expenditures for transportation in 
1951-1952 included the amounts spent by the students who 
owned automobiles for the operation and maintenance of their 
cars. In 1940-1941, the students were not permitted to have 
cars while at the University unless they could show a definite 
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need for one because of illness, employment, or some other 
equally important reason. Consequently, only 11, or less than 
one per cent of all the 1,275 students in the sample of students 
at the University in that year, reported that they kept a car at 
the University during the entire school year, although 62 stu- 
dents said they sometimes had a car on the campus. By 1951- 
1952, except for disciplinary reasons, there was no longer any 
restriction on having a car if the owner complied with the 
University regulations for registering the car and obtaining a 
permit to have one.®® In that year 17 per cent of the single 
students and 79 per cent of the married men in the sample 
studied reported that they had a car on the campus all of the 
time during the first semester of 1951-1952. This change was 
no doubt responsible for some of the increase in the average 
expenditure for transportation of the single students in 1951- 
1952 who spent, on an average, $41, or five per cent of their 
total expenditure, for transportation during the first semester 
of that year (see Table 16). Not only was this amount slightly 
more than was spent during both semesters in 1940-1941, but 
it was also a relatively more important part of the student 
budget,®° since in that year the students spent, on an average, 
$39, or three per cent of their budget for transportation, dur- 
ing the two semesters of the academic year. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the men, or more than one of 
every four in the sample, had a car on the campus all the time, 
but only five per cent of the women had the full-time possession 
of a car. Thirty-two per cent of both fraternity and out-in- 
town men and 23 per cent of the dormitory men had cars 
during the semester, while six per cent of the out-in-town 
women, five per cent of the sorority women, and four per cent 
of the dormitory women had cars during the entire semester. 


59 Of the 78 students who reported in 1951-1952 that they operated 
automobiles on the campus, 19.2 per cent said that they drove Fords; 
15.2 per cent said Chevrolets; and 8.08 per cent said Plymouths. Stude- 
bakers ranked in fourth place, and represented about 6.06 per cent of 
the cars. These were followed closely by Buicks, which accounted for 
5.05 per cent. Other makes of cars, listed in the order of the proportion 
that they represented of the total number of cars, were: Pontiac, Nash, 
Hudson, Dodge, Oldsmobile, and Chrysler. Twelve students reported 
that they owned cars but designated the style of car rather than the 
make. 

60 Crawford, op. cit., p. 252. 
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TABLE 16. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR TRANSPORTATION 
BY STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST 
SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL 

















EXPENDITURE 

Strata Expenditure to Peg Bee a 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $40 5 

Women 40 5 

Total 40 5 
Out-in-town students 

Men 45 6 

Women 40 5 

Total 44 6 
Independent students 

Men 42 5 

Women 40 5 

Total 41 5 
Organized students 

Men 50 6 

Women 22 3 

Total 40 5 
All students 

Men 44 5 

Women 35 4 

Total 41 5 
MARRIED MEN 79 8 




















The difference in the average amounts spent by the men and 
women students for transportation was not statistically signifi- 
cant. For the women this expenditure, which amounted to 
four per cent of the budget, had not changed in relative 
importance since 1940-1941, but for the men, who spent five 
per cent of their budget for transportation in 1951-1952, this 
item was a relatively more important part of their total expen- 
diture than it had been in 1940-1941.%: The fraternity men 
spent, on an average, $50 for transportation during the first 
semester of 1951-1952, which was six per cent of their budget, 


61 Jbid., p. 258. 
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and the sorority women spent $22, or three per cent of theirs. 
As might be expected from a comparison of the absolute 
amounts of these averages, the difference between them was 
found to be statistically significant. The only other differences 
in the average amounts spent for transportation which proved 
to be significant were those between the expenditures of the 
dormitory and the sorority women and those between the out- 
in-town women and the sorority women. 


Health. The single students, including both men and 
women, spent an average of $20 for the services of doctors, 
dentists, and oculists and for medicines during the first semes- 
ter of 1951-1952, according to Table 17. This amount was 
approximately two per cent of their budget, and was more than 
twice as much as was spent for these items during two 


TABLE 17. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR HEALTH BY STU- 
DENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMES- 
TER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 














. , Per cent of 
Strata Expenditure total eapanditare 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 
Men $14 2 
Women 31 3 
Total 22 3 
Out-in-town students 
Men 16 2 
Women 18 4 
Total 16 2 
Independent students 
Men 15 2 
Women 29 3 
Total 20 2 
Organized students 
Men 18 2 
Women 18 2 
Total 18 2 
All students 
Men 16 2 
Women 26 3 
Total 20 2 
MARRIED MEN 44 4 
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semesters by the students on the campus in 1940-1941 when 
the average expenditure of all students was $8, or one per 
cent of their budget. For the items included under the heading 
of health, the married men paid an average of $44 during the 
first semester of 1951-1952, which was 4 per cent of their 
budget. The single men spent an average of $16, or two per 
cent of their budget. Their average was significantly less than 
that of the women, who spent $26, or three per cent of their 
total expenditure for the items listed under the general heading 
of “health.” There were also significant differences between 
the average amounts spent for health by the out-in-town 
women and the dormitory women, and by the dormitory women 
and the sorority women. 


TABLE 18. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR GIFTS AND CONTRI- 
BUTIONS BY STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE 
FIRST SEMESTER OF 1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL 








EXPENDITURE 
P Per cent of 

Strata Expenditure toted eapenditese 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $13 1 

Women 15 2 

Total 14 2 
Out-in-town students 

Men 15 2 

Women 22 3 

Total 17 2 
Independent students 

Men 14 2 

Women 16 2 

Total 15 2 
Organized students 

Men 14 1 

Women 18 2 

Total 15 2 
All students 

Men 14 2 

Women 17 2 

Total 15 2 
MARRIED MEN 28 3 
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Gifts and contributions. The expenditures for gifts and 
contributions took approximately two per cent of the single 
students’ budget during the first semester of 1951-1952 and 
cost the students an average of $15 (see Table 18). This was 
about $1 more than the students at the University spent during 
the whole academic year in 1940-1941, but the proportion of 
the budget that it represented was the same as that of the 
expenditure in the earlier year. The married men in 1951-1952 
spent an average of $28, or three per cent of their budget, for 
gifts and contributions. 

The average amount spent for those items by the women 
students, which was $17, was significantly more than the $14 
spent by the men, although for both groups the average repre- 
sented two per cent of the budget. The difference between the 
average amounts spent for gifts and contributions by the inde- 
pendent women and the sorority women was also greater than 
could be explained by the chance factors of sampling, but be- 
tween the average expenditures of single men in the three 
strata studied the differences were not significant. 


Dues. According to Table 19, the average amount spent 
by the single students for dues or fees for social and academic 
organizations during the first semester of 1951-1952 was $14.®2 
This expenditure, which represented two per cent of the 
budget, was the only item in the student budget for which the 
average amount spent was less than that spent by the students 
at the University in 1940-1941, when the average expenditure 
of all students for dues or assessments for the two-semester 
school year was $29, or four per cent of the budget. There was 
a significant difference between the average amount spent for 
dues by the independent men and women and also between the 
amounts spent by independent and organized women. 


Patterns of Spending of Students in Different Strata 
and in Combined Strata, 1951-1952 


The average amounts spent by students in the various 
strata for the individual items in the budget and the per cent 
that those amounts were of their total budget were used 


62 An assessment of $3 per semester was paid by the students who 
lived in University dormitories. 
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TABLE 19. AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT FOR DUES BY STUDENTS 
IN THE VARIOUS STRATA DURING THE FIRST SEMESTER OF 
1951-1952 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

















Strata Expenditure a Peg th in 
SINGLE STUDENTS 
Dormitory students 

Men $15 2 

Women 4 1 

Total 10 1 
Out-in-town students 

Men 14 2 

Women 16 2 

Total 14 2 
Independent students 

Men 15 2 

Women 7 1 

Total 13 1 
Organized students 

Men 17 2 

Women 28 3 

Total 21 2 
All students 

Men 15 2 

Women 12 1 

Total 14 2 
MARRIED MEN . 











* The married men did not list their expenditures for dues. 


as an indication of the patterns of spending by students in each 
of the strata. 

In every stratum men spent more for food than for any 
other item. The dormitory men spent less than the others—but 
the same percentage of their budget as the organized men. The 
out-in-town men spent more than the other single men for 
food, and also the largest proportion of their budget. With the 
exception of the ones who lived out in town, the women spent 
more money on clothing than on food. As would be expected, 
the married men spent more for food than the single men and 
also a larger part of their total expenditure. 

Except in the case of out-in-town men, who spent more for 
University fees, textbooks, and supplies and for recreation 
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than for clothing, food and clothing were the two items that 
headed the list of expenditures for single students. In the case 
of women, these two items together accounted for 50 per cent 
or more of the expenditures of dormitory, independent, organ- 
ized, and total single women. In the case of men, they 
accounted for only about 40 per cent. The married students 
spent much more for rent than did any other group, but their 
expenditure for clothing was less. 

Only in the case of out-in-town men did any item of ex- 
pense equal or surpass that for food or clothing. For this 
group the expenditure for rent was similar to that for clothing 
and was exceeded by the amounts spent for University fees, 
textbooks, and supplies and for recreation. The expenditure 
for rent by all single students was about equal to that for 
University fees, textbooks, and supplies for all single students. 
The dormitory men, out-in-town women, independent men, and 
organized men paid more for rent, while the dormitory women, 
out-in-town men, independent women, and organized women 
paid more for University fees, textbooks, and supplies. When 
both men and women were considered together, the dormitory 
group spent more for rent and the out-in-town group spent 
more for University fees, textbooks, and supplies. The other 
groups of single students paid approximately the same for one 
as for the other. Married men paid far more for rent than for 
University fees, textbooks, and supplies. This expenditure also 
represents a much larger proportion of their budget. 

No other item except recreation accounted for more than 
six per cent of the expenditure of any group. Men in all strata 
spent about twice as much for recreation as did women. In the 
case of out-in-town men, this amounted to more than was spent 
on either rent or clothing, and in the case of organized men it 
was more than the expenditure for rent but less than that for 
clothing. Married men spent less than single men but more 
than single women for recreation. 

Dormitory men spent less than dormitory women for 
personal care, health, and gifts and contributions, while dormi- 
tory women spent less for refreshments, laundry, and dues. 
Out-in-town men spent less than out-in-town women for per- 
sonal care, refreshments, health, and gifts and contributions, 
while out-in-town women spent less for laundry and trans- 
portation. Independent men spent less than independent 
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women for personal care and health, while independent women 
spent less for refreshments, laundry, and dues. Organized men 
spent less than organized women for gifts and contributions 
and for dues, and organized women spent less for refreshments, 
laundry, and transportation. 

Dormitory and independent women spent less for dues 
than for any other item, while students in the other strata 
spent the least either for gifts and contributions or for per- 
sonal care. Neither refreshments nor dues were listed by 
married students, but refreshments were included under food. 
Of the items listed by these students, personal care cost the 
least. 


Changes in Expenditure Patterns Since 1940-1941 


The above discussion of the spending of the students in 
the seven strata studied showed several noteworthy changes 
in the expenditures of the students at the University since 
1940-1941. With the exception of rent, University fees, text- 
books and supplies, and dues the single students and the men 
and women students when grouped separately spent as much 
or more during the first semester of 1951-1952 than they did 
during the two semesters of the academic year, 1940-1941. The 
amounts spent for all but the items mentioned had changed 
either as rapidly or more rapidly than the average total 
expenditures of the groups. While the average amounts spent 
for rent and for University fees, textbooks, and supplies 
changed somewhat more slowly than the total expenditures, 
the absolute amounts spent for those items were not far from 
double the amounts spent in 1940-1941. The expenditures for 
dues by all groups tended to be a noticeably less important part 
of the budget than in 1940-1941. 

The spending of all organized students for food, recre- 
ation, and gifts and contributions (and also, in the case of 
sorority women, for transportation) tended to increase some- 
what less rapidly than did that of the independent students. 
Moreover, the difference between the average total expendi- 
tures of all organized and all independent students was not as 
great as in 1940-1941. 

In general, the greatest proportional increases in total 
expenditures since 1940-1941 were for clothing, recreation, 
transportation, and health, although in some groups the in- 
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crease in amount spent on food, transportation, and personal 
care was sufficient to cause the average expenditures for these 
items to increase more rapidly than the average total expendi- 
tures. 

A comparison of the average expenditures of all inde- 
pendent and all organized students showed that in 1951-1952 
the independent students spent relatively larger proportions 
of their total expenditures than the organized students for 
food, rent, and University fees, textbooks, and supplies; equal 
proportions for personal care, refreshment, health, and gifts 
and contributions; but relatively less for clothing, transporta- 
tion, and dues. The average over-all amount spent by these 
students was noticeably lower than that of the organized 
students. 


Student Income 


After tle students had reported what they had spent 
during the first semester, 1951-1952, they were asked to state 
where they had obtained the money they used to finance their 
spending and the amounts received from the following sources: 
parents and relatives, fellowships and scholarships, work dur- 
ing the summer or prior to the fall of 1951, work on the campus 
during the semester, G.I. benefits, R.O.T.C., and loans.*? The 
averages of the amounts that diferent groups of students 


reported they received from these sources are shown in 
Table 20. 


Money from parents and relatives. Seventy-nine per cent 
of the single students and 23 per cent of the married men in 
the sample received some financial assistance from either 
parents or relatives during the first semester of 1951-1952. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the women who lived in dormi- 
tories and a similar proportion of the sorority women received 


63 Crawford, Mary M., “Student Expenditures at Indiana University,” 
Indiana University News-letter 27:12, July, 1940. In 1939-1940 ap- 
proximately one in six students, or only a little more than 16 per cent 
of the students in the sample studied, earned all expenses without any 
assistance from home. In the study of student spending in 1950-1951 at 
the University of Santa Clara, it was found that the students at that 
university expected to get about 77.5 per cent of their total outlay from 
their parents. Hadley, op. cit., p. 14. 
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some money from home. As compared with those two groups, 
only about 77 per cent of the women who lived out in town 
received any money from their parents or relatives. A smaller 
proportion of the men than of the women students received 
money from their parents. Eighty-three per cent of the dormi- 
tory and fraternity men were given some financial assistance 
from home by their fathers, mothers, or other relatives, but 
only about 56 per cent of the men who lived out in town 
received help from these sources. 

The average amount received by the single students from 
parents and relatives during the first semester of 1951-1952 
was $480 and by the married men, $236. The 99-per-cent- 
confidence interval was $423-$527. A larger proportion of the 
women students than of the men reported that they received 
money from home. There was also a significant difference 
between $428, the average amount received by all the men, 
and $570 received by all women. The organized men received 
an average of $516 from home and the organized women an 
average of $613. Parents gave the men who lived in University 
dormitories an average of $439 and gave the dormitory women 
an average of $596. 

There was no significant difference between the average 
amounts given to the sorority and the dormitory women by 
their parents, or between those received by the fraternity and 
the dormitory men. The differences between the amounts 
received from home by the students who lived in University 
dormitories and those who lived out in town as well as between 
the average amounts received by out-in-town and by organized 
students were, however, larger than could be explained by 
sampling. 

The single students in the sample who received assistance 
from home were given, on an average, 63 per cent, or almost 
two thirds, of the money that they spent at the University, as 
compared with 23 per cent given to the married men. Men 
students, on an average, received from their parents 57 per 
cent, or more than half, of the total amount that they spent 
during the first semester. The women received from home 74 
per cent, or almost three fourths, of the money that they used 
to meet their University expenses. 

The average amounts received from home by the men 
and women students in the sample were determined on the 
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basis of class, school, type of housing in Bloomington, and 
type of home community. However, the number of students 
in the sample of some groups was too small to have any signifi- 
cance, and no conclusions could be based on them. In general, 
the findings were as follows: 


Fellowships and scholarships. About one in 20 of the 
single students and almost three in five of the married men in 
the sample received either a scholarship or a fellowship award 
during the first semester of 1951-1952. Approximately one in 
12 of the single women and one in 16 of the single men in the 
sample received some financial assistance from one of these 
sources. More than one in four of the out-in-town men and 
women and of the dormitory women were granted some kind 
of a fellowship or scholarship, while about one in five of the 
dormitory men and the sorority women was given such an 
award. Only about one in 12 of the fraternity men received 
any aid of this kind. 

The average stipend received by all single students in the 
form of a fellowship or scholarship for the semester was $125 
and that by the married men was $478. The single women 
received an average of $120 and the single men an average of 
$128, amounts which when tested were found not to be signifi- 
cantly different. Neither the differences between the average 
stipends received by the men in the different strata nor those 
between the fellowships and scholarships granted to women 
in the various groups were significantly great. 


Money earned by students. Students who earned a part 
or all of their university expenses in 1951-1952 tended to 
receive higher money wages than did those on the campus in 
1940-1941. Moreover, there were more kinds of work available 
for them to do both while attending school and during summer 
vacations. The opportunities for summer work that were 
offered by industries became increasingly important after 
World War II. Because of the shortage of labor and a more 
widespread allowance for vacations with pay, some industries 
which had previously refused to hire students for three months 
during the summer vacation showed a new willingness to em- 
ploy them at regular wage rates for that period of time to fill 
the jobs of men on vacation.** The parents of some of the 
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students who worked before entering college or during the 
summer paid a part or all of the basic University expenses of 
their children. Consequently, the student’s earnings could be 
used to attain a higher level of consumption at the University 
than could otherwise be reached and could in some cases even 
make it possible for him to own an automobile. 


Summer and previous earnings. Sixty-two per cent of the 
students at the University during the first semester of 1951- 
1952 earned some money either during the summer or at some 
other time prior to the beginning of the semester.*5 Many 
had worked while in high school and saved their earnings. 
Roughly three fourths of the men and one half of the women 
in the sample studied had some earnings for use during the 
semester. The married men, on an average, had earned 32 per 
cent of the total amount that they spent during the semester 
before school opened in the fall of 1951. 

The average amount earned by all single students during 
the summer of 1951 or earlier was $284, with a 99-per-cent- 
confidence interval of $205-$363. The out-in-town men earned 
an average of $326 as compared with an average of $317 
earned by the dormitory men and an average of $300 earned 
by fraternity men. These amounts were higher than the aver- 
ages reported by any of the groups of women—$243 for the 
out-in-town women, $234 for the dormitory women, and $241 
for the organized women. 


64 It was not uncommon for a student to stop work before the summer 
was over to avoid earning enough to prevent his parents from listing him 
as a dependent in their income tax reports. 

65 In 1939-1940, nearly 27 per cent of the students in the sample 
studied had worked during the preceding summer. Crawford, Indiana 
University News-letter 28:12, July, 1940. Forty per cent of the students 
in the sample studied in 1941-1942 earned a part or all of their college 
expenses. In 1938-1939 and 1939-1940, the respective percentages of the 
students in the samples who helped to finance their own expenses were 
46.9 and 44.5 per cent, and in the next year, 1940-1941, approximately 
59 per cent of the 1,275 students in the sample studied earned at least 
a part of their expenses. Moffat, Indiana University News-letter 20:9, 
November, 1932; Moffat, Indiana University News-letter 22:5, 26:7, 
August, 1938; Crawford, Indiana University News-letter 28:12, July, 
1940; Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana University, 1940-1941, 
p. 37. 
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A test of the variance between the mean amounts earned 
before they came to school in the fall of 1951 by the men and 
women who lived in University dormitories, fraternity chapter 
houses, and rooms out in town showed that they were no 
greater than might arise from sampling and were, therefore, 
not statistically significant. 


Work on the campus during the first semester. About 23 
per cent of the single students in the sample reported that they 
earned some money while in school during the first semester 
of 1951-1952.** Most of these students worked in Bloomington, 
but a part of them were employed elsewhere. It was not un- 
common for a student to play in a band for a dance in another 
town or to return to his home community to work on Satur- 
days. Some men and women students found jobs off the 
campus in Bloomington in such occupations as baby sitting, 
cooking, waiting table, dishwashing, office work, retail selling, 
or factory work. The proportion of the out-in-town students 
who had jobs was larger than that of the students in any other 
strata. More than two of every five out-in-town women and 
more than one in every three of the out-in-town men worked 
during the first semester. In comparison, less than one in six 
of the sorority women and about one in three of the fraternity 
men in the sample reported that they had jobs while attending 
school. Slightly more than one in ten of the dormitory women 
in the sample and one in five of the dormitory men reported 
some employment while on the campus during the first semes- 
ter of 1951-1952. 

The single students in the sample who worked while on 
the campus earned an average of $155 during the semester, 
and the married men earned $328. The average amount earned 
by all the men in the sample was $184, which was $75 more 
than that of all the women and was significantly different 
from the amount earned by the women. There were also signifi- 
cant differences between the average amounts earned by all 
independent men and all organized men and between all inde- 
pendent women and all organized women, as well as between 


66 Crawford, “Student Expenditures at Indiana University,” Indiana 
University News-letter 38:12, July, 1940. Thirty-two per cent of all 
the students in the sample in the 1939-1940 study worked while attending 
the University. 
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all independent men and all independent women in the sample. 
When the average earnings of the dormitory men and the out- 
in-town men were compared and those of the dormitory and 
the fraternity men were compared, it was found that the differ- 
ences were not great enough to be statistically significant. A 
similar test of the difference between the average amounts 
earned while on the campus by the out-in-town men and the 
fraternity men, however, showed it was significant. Among 
the women students, the differences between the average 
amounts earned by the dormitory and out-in-town women and 
between those of the out-in-town and sorority women were 
significant, but that between the average earnings of the 
sorority and dormitory women was no greater than could be 
explained by sampling. 

Some changes had occurred since 1940-1941 in the pro- 
portion of students who worked for their housing, their meals, 
or both. In that year, over four per cent of the 1,275 students 
in the sample exchanged services for the use of a room and over 
nine per cent obtained their meals by that means.*? In com- 
parison, during the first semester of 1951-1952 less than two 
per cent of the students in the sample reported that they 
worked for their rooms and less than four per cent of them 
exchanged services for meals. A little more than three per 
cent of the students in the sample said that they worked for 
both room and board. These differences are no doubt explained 
in part, however, by the fact that the students who worked 
in the University dormitories in 1951-1952 were paid in money 
wages rather than by having all or part of the charge for their 
room and board cancelled. Only part of the fraternities fol- 
lowed the practice of paying money wages; the others made 
allowances on house bills in return for services.** It is the 
latter policy which doubtless explains why the proportion of 
organized men who reported that they worked for their room 


67 These are unpublished figures from the 1940-1941 study. 

68 The University Bulletin, 1950, prepared for incoming students, 
states that certain scholarships guarantee approximately $160 to the 
students who receive them who work one hour per day. Students who 
lived in University housing in 1951-1952 could reduce their expenditures 
for room and board approximately $160 per year by working one hour 
per day. There were 400 such jobs open in the Halls of Residence and 
the same number in other departments of the University. 
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or board or both was larger than that of the dormitory 
students. In all, approximately 25 per cent of the organized 
men said that they exchanged services for housing, meals, or 
both. Only a little over nine per cent of the out-in-town men 
said that they worked for either housing or food or both. Only 
one organized woman in the sample and two out-in-town women 
reported that they worked for either their room or their board. 
Approximately three per cent of the married students in the 
sample indicated that they worked for their housing. 


G.I. benefits and R.O.T.C. Between a fourth and a fifth 
of all of the single students on the Bloomington campus 
received some help with their university expenses either from 
G.I. benefits or from the R.O.T.C. Since only one woman in 
each stratum of women in the sample reported that she 
received any income in the form of G.I. benefits, the sample 
of women was not representative enough to use. For this 
reason, the discussion of income from the government is 
limited to that of men. 

Almost a third of the organized men in the sample studied 
reported that they had received income from either G.I. bene- 
fits or R.O.T.C. during the first semester of 1951-1952. About 

one in four of the out-in-town men and one in six of the dormi- 
’ tory men received some income from one of these sources.*® 

The average amount received by all of the men in the 
sample who received any income from either of these sources 
was $184. For the out-in-town men, the average amount of 
income received from the government was $322, which was 
significantly more than was received by the fraternity men but 
was no greater than the average amount paid to the dormitory 
men than could be explained by sampling. The average of the 
income from the government reported by the fraternity men 
was $223 which, although $16 more than the average of the 
amounts received by the dormitory men in the sample, was 
not significantly different. 


Loans. only about four per cent of the single students in 
the sample obtained a loan of some kind during the first 
semester of 1951-1952 to help finance their University ex- 


69 The G. I. benefits per month for single men and women are given 
in the appendix, page 73. 
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penses.7° Although the proportion of the married students 
who secured loans was greater than that of the single students, 
it amounted to less than 12 per cent of the men in the sample. 
The average amount borrowed by the married students who 
financed a part of their spending during the semester through 
the use of credit represented approximately 15 per cent of 
their average total expenditure. No further analysis of student 
loans could be made because of the small number of persons 
in each group who obtained a loan. 


Assets of married men. The married men who were asked 
to estimate the dollar value of their assets reported amounts 
which ranged from $600 to $115,000. The average of the 
amounts reported was $4,324, but approximately 13 per cent 
of these men stated that they had assets of over $10,000. Brief 
notations regarding the nature of the holdings showed that the 
majority of them consisted of homes, automobiles, insurance 
policies, or savings. These holdings were in some cases ex- 
plained by the fact that the wife was working. 


Summary. About four of every five single students who 
attended Indiana University during the first semester of the 
academic year 1951-1952 received from their parents or rela- 
tives either all or a part of the money they spent, but less 
than one in four of the married students received anything 
from this source. Among the single students the women 
received more assistance of this kind than the men. Nineteen 
of every 20 sorority and dormitory women and three of every 
four out-in-town women in the sample reported that they 
received some money from home to help meet their expenses. 
In comparison, slightly more than four of every five fraternity 
and dormitory men and about three in five of the men who lived 
out in town received such assistance. 

The average amount received from parents and relatives 
by the single students in the sample during the semester was 
$480, which amounted to almost two thirds of their average 
total expenditure. The single men, on an average, received 
from home a little more than half of all the money they spent, 


70 For a descriptive list of the loans available to students at Indiana 
University, see Student Loans at Indiana University, a supplement to 
the bulletin, Financial Aid for Students, no. 1. 
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while the women students received about three fourths of 
their total expenditures. The proportions of the fraternity 
and sorority members who received money from parents and 
relatives were no greater than those of the men and women 
who lived in University dormitories, but the average amounts 
that they received were larger. 

Sixty-two per cent of the students at the University dur- 
ing the first semester of 1951-1952 had earned, on an average, 
$248 either during the summer or at some other time prior 
to the beginning of the semester. Included in this percentage 
were about three fourths of the men and one half of the women 
in the sample. The out-in-town students earned, on an average, 
more than those in either Greek-letter chapter houses or Uni- 
versity dormitories. For married men, earnings of this kind 
amounted to about 32 per cent of their average total expendi- 
ture. 

The average earnings during the first semester of 1951- 
1952 of all the single men in the sample was $184, and the 
average earnings of all the single women $109. The men and 
women who lived out in town earned more, on an average, 
while attending the University than did either the organized 
or dormitory students. The men and women in dormitories 
* reported larger earnings than did the fraternity and sorority 
women. In each type of housing, the men earned more, on an 
average, than the women students. 

About five per cent of the single students in the sample 
received some income from either a fellowship or scholarship 
during the semester. The proportion of the women who 
received assistance of this kind was larger than that of the 
men. Both out-in-town men and out-in-town women were given 
larger awards, on an average, than were those in the other 
strata. Dormitory men and women received more, on an aver- 
age, than those who lived in sorority and fraternity houses. 

Between a fourth and a fifth of the single men on the 
Bloomington campus received income in the form of G.I. bene- 
fits or R.O.T.C. allowances from the government during the 
first semester of 1951-1952. The proportion of these men who 
were fraternity members was larger than that of either the 
dormitory or the out-in-town men. 

Only about one in 25 of the single students in the sample 
reported the borrowing of any money to finance expenses at 
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the University. The proportion of the married men who used 
credit to finance a part of their expenses while at the Univer- 
sity was larger and amounted to about one in eight. 
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Appendix 


Juniors and seniors who were taking R.O.T.C. training 
received a 90-cent “subsistence allowance.” This allowance is 
not given to freshmen or sophomores. The G.I. benefits per 
month for single men and women were: 


TABLE 21. G.I. BENEFITS PER MONTH FOR 
SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN 

















Married Men 
Hours of university work Single men With 1 With 2 
and women dependent dependents 
Full time (12 hours or more) $ 75.00 $105.00 $120.00 
Three-fourths time (11-9) hours 56.25 78.75 90.00 
Half-time (8-6 hours) 37.50 52.50 60.00 
One-fourth time (5-3 hours) 18.75 26.20 30.00 


MOFFAT INDEX OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF STUDENTS 
AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 1925-1942 
(Weighted arithmetic mean for 1925-1926 = 100) 





College year Average expenditure Index of expenditures 
1925-1926 $911.00 100.0 
1926-1927 831.74 91.3 
1927-1928 880.82 95.7 
1928-1929 847.23 93.0 
1929-1930 877.29 96.3 
1930-1931 837.69 91.1 
1931-1932 729.60 80.1 
1932-1933 582.00 63.9 
1933-1934 533.15 58.5 
1934-1935 553.36 60.7 
1935-1936 533.26 58.5 
1936-1937 581.89 65.2 
1937-1938 630.68 69.2 
1938-1939 619.40 67.9 
1939-1940 642.28 70.5 
1940-1941 663.40 72.8 
1941-1942 787.99 86.5 
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For Single Students 


Indiana University 


Survey of Student Finances 





Sex 
M __F 
. What was your class standing last semester? 
__.(0) Fr. 1 (2) Soph. 1 __(4) Jr. 1 __(6) Sr. __(8) Special 


__(1) Fr. 2__(3) Soph. 2__(5) Jr. 2__(7) PG or Prof. 

For statistical treatment we have divided the student body into 

the following classifications. In which group would you belong? 

__(1) Married—if married, do not check any other group. 

___(2) Independent, living in University housing. 

__(3) Independent, living out in town. 

__(4) Organized, whether living in house, out in town, or in a 
dormitory. 

. Have you pledged a social fraternity during the present aca- 

demic year? __Yes __No. 


5. How many hours were you carrying in the fall semester? 


(0) 
__Less than 12 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
— we oe ow eS ee SE SE 
If a part-time student (less than 12 hours), explain why. 
. What school or college are you in? 


—_(1) Junior Division __(7) Law 
—__(2) Arts and Sciences __(8) Medicine 
__.(3) Business __(9) Music 
—__(4) Dentistry —__(10) Health, Physical Ed- 
__(5) Education ucation, and Recrea- 
——_(6) Graduate (any school) tion 
. Do you have any life insurance? __(0) No (1) Don’t know 
If life insurance—what is the face value of your policy? 
__(2) $100-$999 __(6) $2,500-$2,999 
__(3) $1,000-$1,499 __(7) $3,000-$4,999 
__(4) $1,500-$1,999 —__(8) $5,000-$9,999 
__(5) $2,000-$2,499 —__(9) $10,000-over 


Which of the following classifications best describes where your 
parents’ home is located ? 
What is the size of the town, city or 
suburb they live in? 


__(1) Rural farm __(3) Under 1,000 
__(2) Rural (non-farm __(4) 1,000-4,999 
employment) __(5) 5,000-19,999 


__(6) 20,000-49,999 
—__(7) 50,000-over 
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What kind of living arrangements did you have while attending the 
University last semester? 


—_(1) Dormitory -——(4) Trailer __(7) Own home 
__(2) Fraternity W——(5) Roomina ——(8) Living with par- 
or sorority private home ents or relatives 
—_(3) Apartment ~~ —(6) Rooming house -(9) Other 
Are you billed for your room and board by the University or a 
fraternity ? 
—__Yes ~ No (If yes, answer A; if no, answer B or C.) 
A. STATEMENT OR HOUSE BILL 
1. How much is your statement or house bill for a month or 
semester ? 
WIG occ seas ~~ Vo 13 14 15 
EY «508 Ko item ee eee semester 
2. How much do you pay for your room? 
by the month..... x4% .... 16 17 18 
by the semester ...... ston semester 
3. How much do you pay for your board? 
by the month..... x4% ....) 19 20 21 
by the semester. . a semester 
4. How much are your house fees, assessments, dues, etc.? 
by the month..... x4%.... 22 23 24 
by the semester..... ; semeste 


B. NO BILL OR STATEMENT 


5. 


How much did you pay for your living quarters this past 
semester? (If you work for your room, estimate this value.) 


by the week...... x19 .... For past 13 14 15 
ra ee: SE occ Whee rece sibs” Saeoeee 
by the semester........... semester semester 
2. What was the cost (in cents) of your last: 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


Breakfast... Lunch__ Dinner 
3. What is the average cost of your meals per week? 
23 24 





per week, to nearest dollar 


C. APARTMENT 


3 


2. 


3. 


What is the cost of your apartment per month? 13 14 15 16 
Include utilities. 


What is your average grocery bill per week? 17 18 19 20 


21 22 23 24 
What is the cost of meals you eat out in a week? 
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$2. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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Do you receive your: ——(1) room —__(2) board __(3) both in return 
for work? 


Where do you generally eat each of your meals? If in a restaurant, 
write name in row. 


26 27 28 
x Breakfast x Lunch x Dinner 

Restaurant 1 1 1 
Commons Union 2 2 2 
Fraternity or Sorority 3 3 3 
Boarding House 4 4 4 
Dormitories 5 5 5 
Prepare own meals 6 6 6 
Parents or relatives 7 7 7 


What was the average amount you spent for between-meal snacks, 
refreshments in a week? Include ice cream, candy, coffee, and mid- 
night snacks. 29 

In a week, nearest dollar Ses, 
How much do you generally pay when buying a single item of the 
following types of clothes? 





MEN WOMEN 

Suits —. 80 31 32 Suits a 
OE Petes... BB 
Sweaters... 35 36 Skirts a 





Including all items of wearing apparel, which you purchased this 

past semester and summer to wear to school, how much did you 

spend on clothing? 37 38 39 

Total for past semester 
How much do you expect to spend this second semester? 
Estimate for this semester aa 

What portion of your clothes did you buy in Bloomington last 

semester? 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
—None —0-5% W5-10% W 10-20% 20-50% 50-75% WT75-100% 
How much do you spend in each of the following ways for entertain- 
ment in a month? 

1. Smoking for a month 

2. Dates—include drinks, snacks, shows, outings 

3. Going out stag with own group—include shows, 
sports, drinks, concerts, movies, etc. 

4. Hobbies—include records, cameras, lectures, etc. 

5. Newspapers, magazines, and books for a month 
Being sure to include athletic books, concert series, 
cotillion, pledge dances, and Dames Ball, how much 
did you spend on entertainment last semester? 40 41 42 


How much did your tuition, fees, textbooks, supplies, and equipment 
cost this semester? (Do not consider deductions made because of 
scholarships.) 43 44 45 


Total for semester 
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20. The following are incidental expenses. Try to give as accurate as 
possible an estimate of the amount you spent for each last semester. 
a. Health—includes amounts paid to physicians, dentists, 
oculists, and for medicine. 46 47 
If this figure is over $50.00, state why. 
For. semester 
b. Personal care—includes haircuts, shampoos, waves, 
manicures, facials, shaves, toilet articles, hair dyes. 48 49 
For semester 
ce. Contributions and gifts—includes contributions to 
churches, charity, and birthday gifts. Do not include 
Christmas gifts. 50 51 
For semester 
d. Dues to honorary and social fraternity clubs, etc. 
Exclude dues and fees reported under 11A (4). 52 53 
For semester 
e. Laundry and maintenance of clothes—includes postage 
if laundry is sent home, cleaning, dyeing, shoe shines, 
shoe repair, alterations. 54 55 
For semester 
21. Do you have a car here at college? Full time —_Part time __No 
22. Approximately how much do you spend on transportation around 
Bloomington and to and from home? Include cost of car upkeep, 
taxis, etc. 56 57 58 
For semester 
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Sex 

— oo 

What was your class standing last semester? 

—_—(0) Fr. 1__(2) Soph. 1__(4) Jr.1__(6) Sr. — (8) Special 


__(1) Fr. 2__(8) Soph. 2 __(5) Jr. 2__(7) Graduate 
For statistical treatment we have divided the student body up in 
the following classifications. In which group would you belong? 
__(1) Married—if married, do not check any other group. 
__.(2) Independent, living in University housing. 
__(3) Independent, living out in town. 
__(4) Organized, whether living in house, out in town, or in a 
dormitory. 
How many hours were you carrying in the fall semester? 
(0) (1) 
—_None ——12 or less 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Et Mt ue iat ul aie with 
How many hours were (husband) (wife) carrying in the fall 
semester ? 
(0) (1) 
__None ——12 or less 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
ee Oe ee EE 
What school or college are you in? 


__(0) Junior Division __(5) Graduate (any school) 
__(1) Arts and Sciences __(6) Law 

__.(2) Business __(7) Medicine 

__(3) Dentistry __.(8) Music 

—__(4) Education __(9) Health, Physical Edu- 


cation and Recreation 
What kind of medical insurance does your family have? 
__(1) None __(2) Blue Cross and/or Blue Shield __(3) Other 


Does the husband have any life insurance? (1) No 
If life insurance—what is the value of his policy? 
__(2) $100-$999 —__(6) $2,500-$2,999 
__(3) $1,000-$1,499 —__(7) $3,000-$4,999 
__(4) $1,500-$1,999 __(8) $5,000-$9,999 
__(5) $2,000-$2,499 __(9) $10,000-over 


Which of the following classifications best describes where your 
parents’ home is located? 
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Town or city of: 


—__(1) Rural farm —__(3) Under 1,000 
—__(2) Rural, non-farm —_—(4) 1,000-4,999 
employment —__(5) 5,000-19,999 


——.(6) 20,000-49,999 
——(7) 50,000-over 
What kind of living arrangements do you have while attending 


the University? 11 
——(1) Dormitory ——(6) Rooming house 

—_(2) Fraternity or sorority __(7) Own home 

__(3) Apartment __(8) Living with parents 

__(4) Trailer —__(9) Other: 


__(5) Room in private home 

Do you receive your living arrangements in return for work? 
—_Yes No 12 
How much did you pay for your living quarters this past semester? 
(If you or mate works for your room, estimate the value.) 


By the week -oves MO .cs- ee eee 13 14 15 
By the month co 6 ek eee 

By the semester ... .........}) semester 

How many rooms do you have? —______ 16 
Are they: —_(1) in basement ——(2) first floor __(3) second 
floor? 17 
How much does your grocery bill run for a week? For a week 

in dollars? 18-19 


Do you patronize the Woodlawn Court cooperative? 
=> — 
How much would you estimate you spent eating out in a 
month? 21 22 
For a month 

23 24 
How many times would you estimate you eat out in a month? 
What percentage of the household duties in your home does the 
husband perform ? 
——_None __0 to 10% —_10 to 20% __20 to 40% __40 to 60% 
—60 to 80% 80 to 100% 
How much do you generally pay when buying a single item of the 
following types of clothes? 





MAN WOMAN 

Suits —aim S081 98 Suites ee | 
Slacks a Sweaters Le 
Sweaters 31 32 Skirts a 


Including all items of wearing apparel, which you purchased this 

past semester and summer to wear at school, how much did you 

spend on clothing? 33 34 35 
Total for semester 

How many children do you have? ——__ 36 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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How much have you spent on clothes for your children this past 
six months? 37-38 


How much do you and your family spend for entertainment for 
a month? Include hobbies, shows, dances, cigarettes, liquor, news- 
papers, magazines, and books. 39 40 41 
For a month 
The following are incidental expenses. Try to give as accurate as 
possible an estimate of the amount you spent for each last semester. 
a. Health—include amounts paid to physicians, dentists, 
oculists, and for medicine. 42 43 
If this figure is over $50.00, state why. For semester 
b. Personal care—include haircuts, shampoos, waves, 
manicures, facials, shaves, toilet articles, hair dyes. 44 45 
For semester 
ce. Contributions and _ gifts—include contributions to 
churches, charity, and birthday gifts. Exclude Christ- 
mas gifts. 46 47 
@ For semester 
d. Laund?ty and maintenance of clothes—include postage 
if laundry is sent home, cleaning, dyeing, shoe shines, 
shoe repair, alterations. 48-49 
For semester 





Do you have a car? _—Yes ~ _No 
IF YES 51 52 53 
a. How much does it cost to operate it for a semester? 








b. What is the year and model of the car? Year. Model 

IF NO 

How much do you spend on transportation around Bloomington and 

to and from home? 51 52 53 
Total for the semester 

Do you own your own home? — (1) No 

If Yes, is it: 


__(2) House in Bloomington 
__(3) Trailer in Bloomington 
—__(4) House outside of Bloomington 
Including savings, investments, furniture and household appliances, 
car, clothing, and other possessions you own, what is the value of 
your total assets? 55 56 57 58 
Total 








Bulletins in the Field of Education 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University was first 
published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. A com- 
plete list of the bulletins may be obtained from the School of Education 
upon request. The studies included in the present and in the two volumes 
immediately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise 
indicated, these may be obtained for $1 each from the Indiana Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Local School Facilities Survey, by Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Monfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley, 
Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953, 96 p. 

The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators, by Raleigh W. Holm- 
stedt, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 1953, 36 p. 

A Guide to the Source Materials Relating to Education in the Laws 
of the State of Indiana 1816-1851. Part One: 1816-1838, by Velorus Martz 
and Stanley E. Ballinger, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 1953, 96 p. 


An Experimental Analysis of Patterns of Differential Verbal Re- 
inforcements in Classroom Situations, by Edmund V. Mech, Francis M. 
Hurst, J. Donavon Auble, and Nicholas A. Fattu, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, 
1953, 25 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 1953, 104 p. 


Use of Evaluative Criteria in the Indiana Secondary Schools, by 
Carl G. F. Franzén, Christian Jung, and Otto Hughes, Vol. 30, No. 1, 
1954, 83 p. 


The Organization of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
for Policy Development, by A. Stafford Clayton, Vol. 30, No. 2, 1954, 
43 p. 

An Analysis of the Current Expenditures of Selected Indiana High 
Schools, by W. Monfort Barr, Vol. 30, No. 3, 1954, 30 p. 


Promising Curriculum Practices in Secondary Schools in Indiana, 
by Indiana Association of Secondary School Principals—Editors: Carl 
G. F. Franzén, Arthur Hoppe, and Donald L. Simon, Vol. 30, No. 4, 
1954, 98 p. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 30, Nos. 5 and 6, 1954, 123 p. $2. 

A Brief History and Analysis of the Operation of the Educational 
Placement Service at Indiana University, by August William Eberle, 
Vol. 31, No. 1, 1955, 30 p. 

An Approach to the Study of Motivational Problems in Education, 
by William W. Lynch, Jr., Vol. 31, No. 2, 1955, 48 p. 
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Proceedings of the Third Statewide Conference on the Fifth Year 
in Teacher Education, Vol. 31, No. 3, 1955, 69 p. 

Present Practices and Trends in the Preparation of Elementary 
School Principals at the Graduate Level, by Carlos M. Watson and 
Robert W. Richey, Vol. 31, No. 4, 1955, 54 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 31, No. 5, 1955, 149 p. 

Student Spending at Indiana University, 1951-1952, by Mary M. 


Crawford, Stanley Steinkamp, and Edward L. Hauswald, Vol. 31, No. 
6, 1955, 82 p. 
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